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may be whether the general enlightenment of the Church 
has reached the point where a given doctrinal expression 
may be allowed a wider or deeper interpretation. Surely, 
a minister may be pardoned if he trust to the growing 
intelligence of his church rather than give up its fellow- 
ship and the hope of assisting in its evolution. There is 
probably not one of our own ministers who does not, 
almost every Sunday, in his public reading of the Bible 
put upon some verse an interpretation which its original 
writer would repudiate. 
A 


ONE of the best of human disciplines is to be forced 
to do for one’s self what has been done for one by others. 
To be compelled to ‘‘ease’”’ doors in the damp season, 
to dig in one’s garden, to fetch and carry, to cook and to 
clean, is to understand the difficulty of doing what we 
criticise—not always gently—the laboring men and women 
for not doing perfectly. ‘‘I know how to abound and 
how to be abased,’’ said Paul. And to know how to work 
as well as to be worked for is to understand human life 
on a broader scale than that of our own little part in the 
world’s labor. Summer away from the organized life of 
the city enlarges our experience, makes modest our esti- 
mate of ourselves, and makes kindly our judgment of 
others. 

se 


Can anything be more pathetic than the struggle of a 
family just on the edge of destitution to keep decent? 
A late article on the causes of juvenile crime states it 
anew: ‘‘The parent banishes one hope after another with 
a sigh, and last of all the hope for the child. At such 
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times the girl is subject to a continuous round of tempta- 
tions little understood by the world outside the city 
wilderness. The boy, if he is not an ascetic, finds most 
of his companions among those whose standards of living 
are far below his own, and who all too soon draw him 
down to their level.” Could a very rich man do better 
with his surplus income than to save such families from 
drowning? 
Ped 


HERE is the use of the so-called ‘‘pastor’s fund” which 
is raised in a few of our churches. A collection is taken 
every year and placed in the hands of the minister, who, 
except that he may prefer to account to some officer of 
the parish, has the entire disposal of it for the relief of the 
‘‘silent poor.” There are more cases than most people 
are aware of, sometimes very near them, of struggle at 
the edge of want. It takes but a small sum, perhaps, to 
complete the payment of the interest on a mortgage or 
to save from debt for the expenses of living,—but the 
difference it makes! And your own son or daughter 
may as inevitably come to the same fate. 


at 


How many bereaved persons, when asked by their 
minister if there are any passages of Scripture which they 
would like to have read at the funeral, choose Psalms! 
And how often the minister finds appropriate lessons for 
Sunday reading from the Old Testament rather than 
from the New! We must remember that it was upon 
them that the Master fed, and we go back to his green 
pastures and still waters. 
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How wonderful are the results of the “higher criticism’”’ 
of the Old Testament! That scholars of to-day should be 
able to untwine the strands of history and law spun by 
men of different ages and wound together twenty-five 
centuries ago, and agree, with scarcely a considerable ex- 
ception, upon the date and region in which each arose, 
shows a depth of learning and a delicacy of discrimina- 
tion that are among the marvels of modern thought. 
Let us hope for the same success with the New ‘Testa- 
ment. 
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THREE things that ought not to be forgotten about 
Mr. Sage: that he was an honest man (no small praise 
among recent revelations of business methods in New 
York); that he was a pure, even an ascetic man; and 
that his enormous accumulations were left to his wife 
unconditioned, probably because he knew she would be- 
stow it well, and possibly because he had told her of 
good uses for it. 

ed 


Ir is sometimes used as a taunt that to have any 
liturgical service prepares people for churches where only 
a liturgy is used. But here is the Royal Commission in 
England aghast at the ‘‘Romanizing”’ tendency of many 
of the Anglican clergy. What is sauce for the gosling 
is sauce for the goose. 

ed 


WE hear it often proposed that the ‘ ‘Continental Sun- 
day”’ should be substituted forthe Puritan Sabbath, which 
is becoming too heavy a burden for the American of to-day. 
It should be remembered, however, that the Continental 
Sunday means not only an afternoon of pleasure, but 
a scrupulous attendance at church in the morning. 
This, at least, is the theory of it, though the practice 
may vary in different parts of the Continent. The trouble 
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with many who propose the exchange is that what 
they wish is not a Continental but an incontinent 
Sunday. 


The Education Bill. 


. The struggle over the Education Bill in the English 
Parliament seems to an American a ghost walking out of 
the Middle Ages. That half of the people of Great Britain 
—great in so°many senses—should be obliged to have 
their children taught religion by the ecclesiastical au- 
thorities of the other half seems marvellously out of 
joint with Magna Charta. And that this other half 
should so stoutly assert the right to teach other people’s 
children what they themselves-alone believe, and should 
so bitterly resent any opposition to their claim, is so 
astonishing as to draw near the ludicrous. ‘That France 
should have thrown off the domination of the Church 
while England is defending it seems to demand a re- 
vision of the popular idea of the relative position of the 
two countries in progress toward liberty. 

To Americans especially, whose pride in non-sectarian 
public schools is so great, and who have long assumed 
that every man has a right to choose for himself and his 
family their religious teaching, this tenacity of half 
England in its hold upon ecclesiastical authority is per- 
plexing. There is, even in this country, a feeling of 
restlessness under the unreligious character of our public 
schools, and a wish that they might use their vast and 
constant power for the spiritual as well as for the mental 
edification of their pupils. The cry has been raised very 
often in the last few years that to sharpen the intellect 
of children, without somehow training their conscience 
and their heart, is like distributing rifles among savages. 
But no one has had the courage to demand that the 
State should put the religious instruction of the vast army 
of its children into the hands of any sect, however large 
and able it may be, and any attempt to do this would be 
howled or laughed out of court. 

Yet we must not fail to see that the demand of the 
Anglican Church that the children of the realm should be 
taught religion by its ministers follows logically from its 
claim to a peculiarly divine origin and guidance, and 
from its position as the ‘ ‘established”’ church of the land. 
In accordance with that claim it must demand the sole 
charge of the religious interests of the nation, and exclude 
those amiable but absurd gentlemen who set themselves 
up as clergymen in other bodies. However intellec- 
tual, moral, or spiritual these gentlemen may be, they 
have no more right to teach the mysteries of the Christian 
religion than they have to go into Parliament and claim 
the right to legislate for the country. It is not a question 
of personal character, but of authority, and of authority 
peculiarly needed in matters that lie beyond the power 
of men’s human reason to understand or to preach. He 
who would judge the Anglcian Church fairly must put 
himself in its place, violent as this transfer may be. In 
its own eyes it is not one among the sects, but the one 
and only true representative of God in the land. 

Moreover, the nation has confirmed this assumption 
by law. It holds the Anglican Church above the sects. 
This Church is the authorized teacher of religion, as the 
judiciary is the authorized interpreter and administrator 
of justice. The king must belong to it; and all national 
religious exercises must be conducted by it. The sects 
are protected from persecution by the nation, as literary — 
and scientific societies are, but, as purveyors of religious 
truth, it does not formally recognize them in any such 
sense as that in which it recognizes the Establishment. 

The attempt of the other half of the people to take into 
their own hands the religious teaching of their children 
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or to take it out of the hands of the Church is thus an 
attack upon what may be called the national or legal 
theory of religion,—that it comes not directly from God 
to the worthy individual, but through an institution super- 
naturally founded, guided, and instructed. The divine 
right of kings may or may not have practically been sur- 
rendered, but the divine right of the Church has not, 
and it is now on trial. The defeat of the Church in this 
contest, unless it be followed by a reaction, must result 
in disestablishment, the reduction of the Church to the 
ranks of the sects. 

The situation has a lesson that addresses itself to the 
world,—that the supernatural theory of the Church 
implies ecclesiastical authority over {the souls of men, 
and will never fail to exercise it so far as it has power 
to do so. The Roman Catholic Church is logical in its 
attempt to gather its children into schools where it can 
teach them religion with their letters. That any of its 
children are left in our public schools is a tribute to the 
efficiency of these schools. No one who enters into the 
Roman Catholic theory can blame that Church for wishing 
to have its young where it can give their souls the im- 
press of its doctrine and the impetus of its religious life 
while they are still plastic. That the Anglicans and the 
Roman Catholics have acted together all along in Eng- 
land on this matter shows that at heart they are one on 
this point, and must be one in policy. No one who hears 
the rising note of authority, of exclusive jurisdiction, of 
peculiar commission from on high, in the Episcopal Church 
of this country, can doubt for a moment that it is at heart 
and in spirit the same Church that crowded Pilgrim and 
Puritan out of England three hundred years ago. 

The forces that are arrayed on either side of the Edu- 
cation Bill are those which faced each other in the Ref- 
ormation. It is not merely a question of liturgical wor- 
ship or of efficient organization. It is a question of 
church or soul, of mediate or immediate relation between 
God and man, of freedom of or authority in religion, of 
whether the divine right of the church shall survive or 
shall follow the divine right of the monarch into the limbo 
of outgrown superstitions 


Fallow Fields. 


In the thought realm, as in the material world, there 
are periods of unproductiveness, periods of void time that 
will not yield acrop. Why this is so it is vain to inquire. 
We have a theory that the soil has been exhausted by 
over-production or may have worn out its fertility as 
the old Virginia lands were ruined by the tobacco culture. 
There has been a diversion of energy, and what, perhaps, 
once produced a poem has now gone to the invention of 
electric motors. The needful stimulus from without may 
have been withdrawn, and what was once a fruitful field 
thus becomes bad lands. 

The varying epochs of literary taste and produc- 
tivity from heroic, mythical, pastoral, mystical, relig- 
ious types to all the lighter shades and forms of fashion 
find their striking resemblances in the human soul. 
Mirrored there as in the stream of history and race de- 
velopment, we may trace the phases of our growth. The 
fallow fields of history are in us those desert places where 
interest has died and progress in that direction has 
ceased. 

The world is far less candid and open-hearted than it 
was formerly. We are shocked by the naturalism of a 
Pepys or a Montaigne. More and more we cloak the real 
person and shroud the secret processes of our vanity, 
envy, jealousy, ambition, and self-love, and thus a great 

of human interest that once agitated societies of 
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the highest culture of the time has become a fallow field 
for us. The gossip of a Versailles in the time of Louis 
XVI., the fevered, swirling, petty life of a White Hall 
in the time of Charles II., are for us nzl, not understand- 
able, save as a picture or stage-setting. We cannot com- 
prehend such an exposed condition of things, conse- 
quently a great field of the picturesque taken up with the 
smallest as with the largest human interest has been for 
long lying fallow. The ground so richly wrought by the 
old diarists, chroniclers, and letter writers of the past is 
to us as impossible as that which produced the cycle of 
‘The Cid,’’ the Grand Cyrus, or the ‘‘ Euphues”’ of Lyly. 

In poetry the prospect is not perhaps quite as barren 
as the soil that formerly produced the gossipy pictures 
of human life. But in many respects it, too, is a fallow 
field. The old Pierian spring of which we used to hear so 
much seems fast drying up, and the print of the hoof of 
Pegasus seems to have worn off the earth. The dreamers 
and lovers, two classes from whom the poets were mainly 
recruited, appear to have gone into Wall Street or en- 
tered as the servants of trusts. We hear of no one 
nowadays starving in a garret to catch and repeat the 
harmonies of the universe, and there are only mourners 
expressionless and mute who walk about the fallow field 
of the Muses. 

But, though the old springs are choked with dead leaves 
and dust, we do not believe that poetry is dead. Its 
bright waters will again pearl into sight in unexpected 
places. The Bad Lands may widen and stretch far until 
the eternal longings and yearnings of the human soul 
shall again struggle forth in some new form of poetical 
expression, less rigid and restrictive than the old. The 
poetical spirit will doubtless struggle for freedom when it 
appears again. It will create a revolution as great as 
that which abolished the limitation of all action upon the 
stage to a period of twenty-four hours, and may effect 
the emancipation from old forms as violently as that 
which gave birth out of classicism to the romantic and 
realistic schools. 

We have but to glance at the vast fallow fields of 
religion, science, and philosophy to note out of what 
depths of decayed things our) modern thought has grown. 
Here is a necropolis sadder in many ways than the mere 
bone fields of humanity; for it indicates the mortality of 
things once thought immortal, the upheaval of things once 
thought settled on firm foundations, the fall of systems 
cemented in sleepless nights and by year-long toil, the 
futility of much that the soul gloated over as of ada- 
mantine firmness. 

But, out of all the systems that lie stratified thus, some- 
thing, we comfort ourselves by saying, has been saved, 
some fragment for a corner-stone of the new structure 
that has risen, and in time will itself pass away. In the 
fallow field of old libraries piled high with dusty tomes 
no one opens once in ten years may still be a spark to 
kindle live souls. Think of the prodigious fallows of the 
Schoolmen, the tons of old theologies, the vast systems 
of belief that lie so dead and heavy on the sub-structures 
of religious thought. What use, we say in our modern 
irreverence, can these things serve? Might they not 
better all be burned and reduced to ashes to fertilize 
some little rood of ground where the living bread may 
grow? But the fallow fields of thought now mainly 
dead for practical purposes teach the race whence it 
came, and how it has fared on the long journey of its 
advance, leaving milestones of its progress that point not 
forward, but rather backward toward the beginnings, the 
genesis of human reason and conscience. Step by step 
over dead systems we trace the road to primitive ideas. 
Here human sacrifice was given up, there idolatry was 
dropped, at this point witchcraft ceased to be a power. 
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There magic and alchemy lost their hold on kings and 
potentates. Even in our day belief in the devil and in 
eternal punishment have gone into the fallow field, lie 
unfruitful and barren beneath the stars. The creeds, 
most of them, are-soon to follow. There is left us an 
attitude of soul, the sweetness of saying ‘“‘Our Father” 
not alone in heaven, but operative, immortal upon the 
earth. Here is the thought that never grows infertile, 
that shines joined to that other star, the brotherhood of 
man, with ever-increasing, soft, lambent splendor. If 
our mistakes and errors, our false enthusiasms and un- 
lasting loves lie on the desert heaps, the belief in the ex- 
istence of a divine reality, an inalienable truth, the simple 
attitude that needs no intercession because we can never 
be separated from God, remains; and, having passed 
many heterogeneous systems, we come at last to , the unit 
of trust and love that holds all the soul has need to save 
from the decay of old beliefs. 


Hmerican Unitarian Association. 


The Minister’s Freedom. 


In hardly another walk -of life is the human soul so 
free in noble, personal ways as in the ministry. Take, 
for instance, the two chief fields of worthy human free- 
dom, that of personal culture and that of human service. 
In both of these fields multitudes of men find themselves 
cramped by their conditions, of extreme poverty, for in- 
stance, or their intellectual limitations, but not so with 
any man or woman reasonably competent to be a min- 
ister and blessed with the opportunities that occupation 
provides. 

In the matter of personal culture the minister is pe- 
culiarly free. He can control the divisions of his time 
better than most men. Howsoever many the public 
duties resting upon him, he can so far arrange his time 
in attending to them as to reserve a reasonable oppor- 
tunity for reading. He finds the literature of the world 
at his service. Some books he is able to buy, the re- 
mainder he can get from a public library or borrow from 
afriend. If he cannot get one desired book, he can secure 
another, finding enough to occupy all the time he is 
able to devote to reading. The same is true of artistic 
and scientific influences. He can seldom buy costly 
paintings, but he can see them in public galleries and in 
the homes of his parishioners or others. Occasionally 
he can get a glimpse of foreign lands: frequently he can 
converse with those whose privileges as to travel are 
greater than his own. Again the valuable self-cultiva- 
tion that comes from intercourse with cultivated persons 
is exceptionally attainable by the minister. Being 
himself superior in some ways, he is sought by persons 
of culture as a companion, while his advances are in turn 
welcomed by such persons. Thus the graces that come 
from human intercourse are duly added unto the minister. 
No person is able to make a corner in the sotirces of 
culture, and withhold them from the minister who seeks 
to develop his soul. No person is able to increase the 
cost of gaining such advantages. 

Turn now to the still more valuable field of the soul’s 
freedom in all public service. Who in all the world has 
a more wide-spread and influential opportunity for up- 
lifting the human race than the minister? Week by 
week, and sometimes oftener, the world gives him an 
opportunity to bring his thought and his character to 
bear upon a certain number of men and women. The 
preacher’s opportunity is a superb one, it being nothing 
less than the chance to use his culture and his character 
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as a direct influence upon other lives. The 
finds in his congregation men and women of all sorts. 


There are persons of great wealth, persons of unusual — 
culture, persons whose lives are seriously troubled, — 


persons in great sorrow, persons struggling with poverty 
and restricted conditions: and before the worthy preacher 
all those persons sit in noble willingness to receive the 
best that he possesses. The powerful of the land, like 


the weak ones, recognize in the minister’s earnestness Of — 
character a source of strength from which they can re — 


ceive a blessing. For the moment the preacher is the 
leader, the inspirer of them all. For the joy of an op- 
portunity like this, the minister may well submit to a 
lifelong discipline of his spirit; for he knows that the 
nobler he can make himself_tl the grander will be his use 
of his opportunity. 

Here again is a sphere in which the minister is abso- 
lutely free save in so far as he is conditioned by his own 
personal limitations. It is astonishing indeed to what 
extent an average congregation will bear with imperfec- 
tions and even incompetency in their . In all 
the business world no man is treated so tenderly as is the 
minister. All the greater the obligation resting upon 
him to make grand use of his freedom. As with the 
freedom of self-culture, so here no man or body of men 
can so far control the minister’s freedom as to interfere 
with any preacher's usefulness. It is not infrequently 
affirmed by ministers who are dissatisfied with their 
conditions that the ecclesiastical organization with 
which they are connected interferes with their freedom. 
Such interference is an impossibility in any Protestant 
body. Take our own denomination, for instance. The 
executive officers of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion can guide the affairs of a Unitarian society only in 
so far as they secure the willing and intelligent assent of 
that society. If ever an attempt were made by a mis- 
guided denominational officer to do otherwise with a 
parish, one sharp word from the indignant parish would 
bring him back to his senses. Denominational officers 
are usually able to interfere with the proceedings of a 
minister whose character has been lost: are 
listened to by a parish when they find it their duty to 
reveal to said parish that a given minister is incompetent. 
But, if ever they have the desire, they never have the power 
to check the freedom of a worthy minister. 

No minister fitted for his work need ever be idle save 
as he makes himself so because he is not fully satisfied 
with the opportunities that immediately present them- 
selves. Sometimes a minister cannot find the oppor- 


tunity to receive as large a salary as men of no greater ” 


ability are receiving. Sometimes he cannot secure a 
settlement in the exact section of the country where he 
would prefer to live. I would not seem to question the 
motives of any man who remains without settlement 
while he searches for exactly what he thinks would be 
best for himself and his family. All I claim is that the 
resulting period of idleness is caused by himself alone. 
He can end it at any moment if he will remove the re- 
strictions that are self-placed, and go to work wherever 
the need for his service appears. At the last extremity 
any minister can go out, as the young lawyer or young 
Oe ee eee preety 
for himself where previously there has been no place. 

recognize the difficulty of such a course, and the eee 
hardships of it. But, I repeat, this course lies open before 
any earnest and self-reliant minister. Again and again 
in the history of the religious world ministers have sac— 
rificed their worldly 
begun again at the bottom, and built up a new con- 


stituency. Any minister can do that today and no 


man or body of men can stand in his way. Barer 
ea 


oot 
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for conscience’ sake, 
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oe save possible limitations within his own 
- If he is a man who ought to be in some other 
ation than the ministry, he will not succeed in this 
g enterprise; but it is not red tape that defeats him. 
$ HO ““corner”™ in the opportunity of human ser- 
t lies invitingly open the whole world over to all 
= competent to render service. It is as ready and 
er poorly paid for as when a metropolitan salary 
en for it. The completeness of one’s use of this 
pus freedom depends solely upon the power that 
‘im himself. If he has noble power, men will rally 
ly to listen to his word. If he has not, his success 
wi ee ey etic nook 
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events destined to affect the future of the Cuban 
ublic are going on, thinly concealed beneath the sur- 
apparent tranquillity in that country, is indicated 


= turales, the police, and the artillery- The situation 
is regarded in so grave a light by the government 
immediately after the arrests had been made, an 
delle lies session of the legislature was summoned 
to discuss the uprising. It is believed by the secret 
that foreign aid has been extended to the insur- 


1 to prevent its successful carrying out. 

= ‘2 
_ A REMARKABLE address to the American people was 
ssued by the second annual meeting of the Niagara move- 


‘at Harper’s Ferry, W.Va., on August 19. The 
age, which was made up of representative citi- 


ae 


nechise its Tebeial ies We want the Fif- 

Amendment enforced, and no State allowed to 
. We want the 
government to wipe out illiteracy in the South. 
nt our children trained as intelligent human beings 
Id be, and will fight for all time against any pro- 
b educate black boys and girls simply as servants 
erlings erence the st ob otheet poppies 


2 
; c element was injected into the contest 
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our political life in this State I am willing to run for the 
office of governor of this State if the Democratic con- 
vention shall nominate me without any understanding, 
express or muplied, other than that, if elected, I shall obey 
my oath oi office, as I understand it, in letter and in 
spirit.” 
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A BITTER controversy is in progress between organized 
labor, as represented by Samuel Gompers, President of 
the American Federation of Labor, and the management 
of the Panama Canal in the person of Mr. Shonts, chair- 
man of the commission. In a recent statement Mr. 
Gompers charged that the law excluding the Chinese 
and the eight-hour law were being violated in the work 
of the canal. Mr. Shonts last week explained that there 
was no legal prohibition of the employment of Chinese 
coolie labor on the canal, inasmuch as the legislation upon 
the subject is applicable only to the territory under the 
jurisdiction of the United States at the time of the pas- 
sage of the act. With regard to the non-applicability 
of the eight-hour law at the Isthmus, the chairman of 
the commission took the ground that his policy had 
been sanctioned by a specific act of Congress. In a 
rejoinder which he issued on August 13 Mr. Gompers 
bitterly assails Mr. Shonts’s attitude on both issues 


* involved in the controversy. 


A DISASTER similar to that which laid San Francisco 
in ruins visited the cities of Valparaiso and Santiago, 
Chili, on August 16, when both places and several small 
towns in their neighborhood were shaken by a series 
of earthquakes. The seismic disturbances in Chile, as 
was the case in California, were followed by devastating 
fires which destroyed much more than had fallen by the 
tremors of the earth. It will be impossible for several 
days yet to determine the exact scope of the visitation; 
but the indications are that the loss of life will be found 
to be severe, and that the property losses will mount 
into many mullions. Im the case of the Chilean cities 
the damage to property was lessened considerably by the 
structural precautions that had been taken against just 
such a calamity that came to them. The work of relief 
has been undertaken energetically by the Chilean gov- 
ernment. 
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THE struggle between Church and State in France 
entered a new phase on August 14, when the text of the 
papal encyclical to the hierarchy of France concerning 
their future conduct, in view of the enactment of the law 
for the separation of Church and State, appeared in the 
official organ of the Vatican. In his instructions to the 
French clergy Pius X. takes a decisive stand against 
the proposed recognition of the existing situation in 
the French Republic by the Church. ‘‘Concerning cult- 
ural associations such as the law prescribes,” says the 
encyclical, ““we decree absolutely that they cannot be 
formed without a violation of the sacred nights which 
are the life itself of the Church.” In vigorous language 
the bishops are urged to adopt all means within the law 
to organize the forces of the church, and are assured of 
the papal co-operation and support. The publication 
of the encyclical was regarded in France as the termi- 
nation of all hopes of a reconciliation between Church 
and State. 3 


BRITISH statesmen are watching with anxiety the efforts 
of the German government to obtain a terminus on the 
Persian Gulf for its projected extension of the Konia- 
Bagdad Railway. When the German engineers suggested 
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Koweit, near the head of the gulf, as an appropriate point 
for the terminus, the British foreign office made such a 
vigorous protest that the Germans abandoned their 
pretensions. Now it is understood that the point selected 
is the Khor Abdullah, to the north-east of Koweit, where 
a splendid anchorage has been found to exist. The 
Khor Abdullah, like Koweit, however, is under British 
protection, and Great Britain may be expected to oppose 
its appropriation for Germany's purposes with effective 
vigor. Great Britain’s enforcement of her treaty rights 
is obviously dictated by her desire to keep German en- 
terprise away from the Persian Gulf and away from Per- 
sia itself. 
ae 


THE latest development in the revolutionary move- 
ment in Russia, if such a movement may be said to exist, 
is the revival of activity among the Polish terrorists. 
A recent despatch from Warsaw conveyed the news that 
the Polish revolutionists had decided to wage a relent- 
less war of assassination against the Russian police, and 
thus terrorize the system into ineffectiveness.. The events 
of last week in Russian Poland tended to show that the 
threat was being carried out to some effect. In the 
mean while it announced, in behalf of the government, 
that the measures of repression which were applied suc- 
cessfully in other parts of the empire may be relied upon 
to accomplish the purposes of pacification in Poland. 


Brevities. 


That a novel should have started the great inspection 
of the packers shows that fiction is often stronger than 
truth. 


There is a good side to everything. It is hard to have 
the wild roses go, but the wood-ticks go with them, say 
the farmers. 


The goldenrod is beautiful in itself, but, like the 
beauty of the sunset, it foretells an end. The gradual 
opening of the golden pyramids warns us of the closing of 
vacation. 


The latest proposal to Andover is that it educate 
missionaries to the foreign element in New England. ‘‘I 
am a debtor both to the Greeks and to the barbarians,” 
said Paul. 


Out of a bitter experience came that woman’s remark 
that she did not believe that any wealthy New York 
man was fit to have charge of a boy of sixteen. How 
true it is of the wealthy men of any city! 


How many of our ministers have received honorary 
degrees from colleges of other denominations,—Ames, 
Dole, Lord, Lyon, Eliot, Peabody, and so on! ‘The sects 
seem to be approaching each other by degrees. 


The Universalist Leader says of Mr Batchelor’s edi- 
torship of the Register, ‘‘I have wondered, as the suc- 
cessive issues have come to hand, at the steadiness with 
which the generous and high-grade feast has been served.”’ 


Our sympathies are with Mr. Comstock in his recent 
attack upon the nude in art. Let any one go into an 
art museum where statues or casts of them are fully ex- 
posed, and watch the faces of the young people who look 
upon them. He will see plainly that the chief interest in 
them or aversion to them is often more human than 
esthetic. 3 
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What a lovely era is that which Maxwell’s Talisman is 
devoting itself to bringing in, the day of the Homecrofter, 
when the slums will be emptied, and every man, besides 
his trade, shall have his acre of land, with the indepen- 
dence, health, and good sense which come with the larger 
life! In such forms does the kingdom of heaven seem 
at hand to many John Baptists. 


Letters to the Editor. 


The Oregon Defeat. 


To the Editor of the Christian -Register:— 

Mrs. Charles Eliot Guild says that the equal suffrage 
amendment in Oregon was opposed ‘‘not by the dis- 
reputable element only, as stated in the Register of July 
5.” Any one who will read over my article of July 5 
will see that I made no such statement. I said that 
all the disreputable elements opposed it, not that all the 
elements opposing it were. disreputable. 

The Wyoming Secretary of State, in a letter to me_ 
dated April 25, 1905, says that 90 per cent. of the women 
of Wyoming vote. » Ex-Governor Warren of Wyoming, in 
a letter to Horace G. Wadlin of Massachusetts, says: 
‘‘Our women nearly all vote, and since, in Wyoming as 
elsewhere, the majority of women are good and not bad, 
the results are good and not evil.” 

The Colorado Secretary of State, in a letter written 
last year to Mrs. Charles Park of Boston, says that 80 
per cent. of Colorado. women register, and about 72 
per cent. vote. The Colorado legislature, by a prac- 
tically unanimous vote of both houses, has declared that 
ever since equal suffrage was granted ‘‘women have 
exercised the right as generally as men.”” Judge Lindsey 
of the Denver Juvenile Court says: ‘“‘In no important 
election have the women cast less than 40 per cent. of the 
entire vote,’’ and he adds that the women’s vote ‘‘can 
always be counted upon to be on the side of righteous- 
ness.’”’ Several years ago a statement was published 
that the women voted in large numbers, and that their 
vote was ‘‘noticeably more conscientious than that of 
men.” It was signed by the governor, governor-elect, 
and two ex-governors of Colorado, by the chief justice 
and all the judges of the Supreme Court, the Denver Dis- 
trict Court, and the Court of Appeals; by the president 
of the State University, the president of Colorado Col- 
lege, the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, the 
attorney-general, all the Colorado senators and repre- 
sentatives in Congress, the mayor of Denver, and a long 
list of prominent citizens, including eminent clergymen 
of different denominations, and the presidents of thirteen 
of the principal women’s associations of Denver. 

Gov. Steunenberg of Idaho, in an article published in 
Harper’s Bazar for May 26, 1900, said that the women, 
though a minority of the population, cast fully 40 per 
cent. of the total vote. Frank Martin, regent of the 
Idaho State University, says, “The large number of 
the best women of our towns and cities participating in 
the elections has entirely annihilated the argument that 
women did not want to vote.’ The chief justice of 
Idaho and all the justices of the State Supreme Court 
have published a statement that the women cast a large 
vote. They added: ‘‘Equal suffrage is more popular 
among our people than when first adopted.. If the 
question was resubmitted, it would now be adopted by 
a vote almost unanimous.”’ 

ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 

CHILMARK, Mass. 
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For the Christian Register. The Religion of Experience. 


“Though He Slay Me.’ 


BY REV. W. F. SKERRYE. 


Low was the barren shore, 
Low hung the leaden cloud, 

Low lay the doomward driven ship 
Ice to her topmost shroud; 
Bitter the wind that blew, 
Bitter the waves that beat, 

Bitter the cold whose frost-white fold 
Wrapped like a winding sheet. 
And the gaunt-eyed sailors prayed, 
“Oh, cast us not to die 


On the heaving tusks of the grinding rocks, 


Ever awash to lie, 
Shapeless and shameless things, 
In the rack of the changing tide; 
But give us to sleep in the windless deep, 
Thy judgment day to bide.” 


Their cry the waters drowned, 
They stood as souls foredone, 

Yet still was heard some unvoiced word, 
For the heart of man prays on. 

Loud sang the whirling floes, 
Loud rang the hollow shore, 

Loud and deep, like the rumble of guns, 
Was the racing breakers’ roar; 
Slowly the ship reeled on, 

Slowly the drift-ice clove, 

Slowly inshore the great bergs bore, 

And thwart her pathway drove. 


And the wan-cheeked sailors prayed, 
“Let not thy mercy slack, 

To whelm us in the narrow ways 
Between the shifting pack; 
Or in the hollow berg 
Unhallowed all to lie, 

By men unhailed on seas unsailed, 
Beneath an empty sky.” 


The ice flung back their words 
From its pitiless walls and lone; 


But their dauntless will fared upward still, 


For the heart of man prays on. 


Heavy the night that closed, 
Heavy the pall that fell, 

Heavy the thought of no morrow to be, 
And no requiem’s passing bell. 
Solemn the storm’s great notes, 
Solemn its lift and swell, 

Solemn its call to the dim wide hall 
Where the weariest sleep right well. 


And the outworn sailors prayed: 
“Presumptuous men are we, 

Dig thou our graves where’er thou wilt, 
But give us light to see. 
Blindfold we dare not go 
On the path for feet unshod, 

Grant us for grace thy morning’s face 
To light us up to God.” 


The all-engulfing dark 
But mocked their little moan; 


Yet in death’s despite faith showed her light, 


For the heart of man prays on. 


They saw no morning light, 
They went without a cry, 


They thanked their God in the water’s grip 


For strength wherewith to die; 
And some to the weed-dressed rock, 
And some to the fleering floe, 

And all to the dark sank stiff and stark 
To their last long watch below. 


And so we sailors pray 

On life’s long homeward run; 
And so the great God answers us 

And the heart of man prays on. 


BY GEORGE BATCHELOR. 


VI. 
THE DIVINE PERSONALITY. 


Whoever discusses the divine personality before a gen- 
eral audience will probably be misuriderstood by a ma- 
jority of hts hearers. If he affirms in distinct terms the 
personality of God, he will be understood by many to 
assert that God has a form like our own, with senses 
corresponding to those by which the human mind main- 
tains its communication with the external world. At 
once the idea of personality suggests to the ordinary 
thinker something like the symbolic pictures by which, 
for instance, the Trinity is represented, the Father ap- 
pearing always as an aged man with a patriarchal beard, 
a benevolent expression, and with all the features which 
correspond to our human senses. It was a great disap- 
pointment to the present writer when he discovered this 
fact, and was convinced that the ardent defence of the 
idea of the divine personality had often set up in the 
minds of the majority of those who listen an idea which 
intelligent thinkers have long since put away. If, on 
the other hand, one who has felt after God, if haply he 
might find in him the infinite spaces of eternity without 
our human limitations, asserts his belief that God can- 
not be a person in any sense in which we use the word con- 
cerning human beings, he is. understood to deny not 
only the personality of God, but the being of God himself. 

The new doctrine of the universal diffusion of the 
divine energy which manifests itself in us, as it does in all 
the world around us, in the amazing variety of physical 
organisms adapted to each other and to the uses to which 
they are put, and also arises within us in all the countless 
form of intelligence, gives thought a resting-place between 
the old and crude notions of personality and the cold and 
fruitless speculations of pantheism. When one shuts 
himself up in the house of his life, and closes all those 
outer senses, the ingenious devices by which he gets in- 
telligence from the outer world, in his thoughtful medita- 
tion, all the limitations of time and space disappear. So 
far as his consciousness is concerned, his being is un- 
bounded. His thought touches no physical barrier and 
he is aware of none. His imagination reports to him no 
limits to the thoughts and sentiments of which he is con- 
scious. Let him enumerate them, and they are many and 
manifold, opening, every one of them, out into an infinite 
universe. Love as a passion is localized and seeks its 
object in the external world; but love as a sentiment has 
no limits and is confined to no object, so justice, honor, 
prudence, and every other mental sense or sentiment, 
whether self-regarding or otherwise, has an outlook 
toward infinity. 

Now, when a devout soul, in addition to the calm esti- 
mate of its household treasures, becomes aware that a 
steady stream of energy is setting in from the external 
universe and expressing itself in manifold righteous pas 
sions, in aspiration, in flashes of wisdom and the impulses 
which drive the soul on to greatness in thought and no- 
bility in utterance and action, then something more than 
a suspicion leaps into the mind that these internal graces 
and virtues are signs and tokens of something in the uni 
verse without, which corresponds with the life within and 
is opening communication with it. When, still further, 
in stress of trial, of temptation, of desire to win in some 
worthy conflict, or to impart blessing to the world around, 
a human being makes a mighty effort to accomplish that 
which is far beyond his wisdom and strength, and finds 
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himself carried on to a triumphant conclusion, then the 
conviction strengthens that the energy which wells up in 
his consciousness and expresses itself in all the nobler 
forms of mental and spiritual life, comes with a purpose, 
with a meaning, with a message. When, in direct re- 
sponse to a desire to do something divinely great, the 
response comes quickly and effectually, and the answer to 
prayer seems to be demonstrated in experience, then the 
belief in a living intelligence which surrounds our little 
lives, flows through them and in every worthy endeavor, 
acts the masterful part, becomes a belief founded on ex- 
perience which cannot be shaken. 

One of the puzzles which philosophers have handed 
down from one generation to another has been suggested 
by the fact, so often observed, that into the lives of the 
ignorant, the unlettered, the obscure, the humble, there 
have often come experiences such as are peculiar to saints 
and which philosophers often seek in vain. But, if all 
human beings live all their days within the range of divine 
activities which play upon them every moment, then it is 
not wonderful if out of the lowest station in life there 
arises some man or woman who exclaims with conviction, 
“‘T know because I have felt.”” To such a one no ques- 
tion need arise concerning the mode of the divine person- 
ality. Belief in it is possible in connection with the 
most crude ideas and philosophic beliefs. 

All our human words are invented to describe finite 
relations and objects and to express finite ideas. When, 
therefore, we attempt by the use of them to set forth our 
thoughts and feelings concerning the infinite and eternal, 
they fail us. We speak of personality, will, purpose, in- 
tention, intelligence, and know that these words, even 
when we apply them to human beings, relate to things 
which are past comprehension; and, when we apply them 
to the Divine Being with infinite attributes, they fail 
us entirely. The attempt to describe the infinite and 
eternal in terms of the finite always ends in philosophic 
confusion or in the use of magniloquent phrases which 
simply conceal our ignorance. If we deny to Deity all 
the attributes of personality as we observe them in man- 
kind, and then assert our belief in terms of any kind of 
pantheism, however defined, we involve ourselves in a 
web of contradiction, and we escape confusion of thought 
only by ceasing to think. 

When, through our spiritual senses and the practical 
experience of trial and struggle, one attains to peace and 
to a consciousness of spiritual strength, then he does not 
need definitions or a description of attributes. He does 
not need to define intelligence, intention, will, plan, or 
purpose, and show how through them he is related to the 
Divine Being; but deep answers to deep: within him, 
love answers to love, justice responds to justice, wisdom 
is rewarded by increase of wisdom, and the consciousness 
of communication between the ocean of being and the 
drop of life that makes part of its mighty current is so 
quick and vivid that nothing but the terms of human per- 
sonality and the phrases by which we denote the quicken- 
ing facts of human intercourse can serve as symbols, signs, 
and token of the divine commerce which goes on between 
the soul of man and the soul of the universe. 

The chemist will find in the physical universe no God, no 
life, no divineness except that of physical law and mo- 
lecular action, but we need not be discouraged by the fail- 
ure of the adepts in physical science to find any trace of 
spirit in the universe. They have never been able to find 
any soul in man; and, if we were dependent upon their 
resources, we should never dream that human brains or 
anything connected with them could produce phenomena 
described in the books of the Bible or recorded in the plays 
of Shakespeare. If the method that fails in the case of 
a single human being does not lead us to success in the 
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case of the infinite life, why should we wonder? We know 
that what chemists cannot see looking into our brains 
from above we can experience from within. A con- 
sistent denial of all life in the universe above and beyond 
the limits of our human life may furnish a temporary 
resting-place for those who are weary of thinking; but, 
when religious life awakens in any human soul, when 
divine passions are excited, when aspiration is full and 
strong, when the beauty of the world makes every fresh 
morning a delight, when the impulse to make the earth 
a heaven for the human beings that dwell upon it impels 
to action, then human beings begin to think of them- 
selves or of their fellows, at least, as divine personages, 
and the human relations which are the source of the 
greatest happiness, the homes, out of which come all the 
joy and delight of life, impel ardent spirits to believe, with 
logic or without it, that the universe is a home, and that the 
life that pervades it is a quickening spirit, full of every- 
thing which illuminates and adorns the life of mankind. 
The universe is no longer a barren, lifeless immensity, 
coming from nothing, going to nothing, existing for noth- 
ing,—a vastness without meaning, an overgrown blunder, a 
gigantic ridiculous expanse which is not intelligible be- 
cause it does not express intelligence. Out of the relig- 
ious experience of mankind has come belief in a power 
back of the experience which can only be described in 
terms suggested by our human personality and the hu- 
man attributes which seem to us divine. 


Liberalism and the Imagination. 


BY REV. WILLIAM S. MORGAN, PH.D. 


In the issue of the Regzster for August 2 Rev. Charles A. 
Allen calls our attention to the poetical and imaginative 
value of certain religious phrases, and especially the 
Apostles’ Creed, as interpreted by Broad Churchmen. 
There is, without a doubt, an imaginative and ideal value 
to all human language. The most abstract terms of 
philosophy, such as cause, substance, relation, space, time, 
and the rest, in the last analysis, partake of this quality. 
This is also true of scientific terms. Mr. Tyndall never 
did better service than by calling our attention to the 
scientific use of the imagination, and pointing out the 
very large draught made by such a theory as that of 
luminiferous ether upon the imagination. All creeds 
and dogmas of necessity share in this quality. Indeed, 
there can be no human thinking without the use of the 
imagination, and from any thought-product it is a simple 
matter to detect this ingredient. 

But the claim that we may use creeds and phrases, how- 
ever they may appear to others, as long as we appreciate 
the deeper spiritual ideals revealed by the imagination, 
is another story. Some of us have tried this method and 
found two results, one relating to our inner experience. 
We developed into a sort of a Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. 
At first there was a feeling of satisfaction over the trick. 
After all, the ordinary mind was not supposed to catch 
the esoteric meaning of things. Enough for it to catch 
the flotsam and jetsam of the exoteric. When the theory 
of the incarnation was preached, we simply meant the em- 
bodiment of the Infinite Spirit in the universe under the 
forms of space and time. If a reference was made to 
Jesus, we brought him into the maelstrom of the world 
process: he, too, incarnated a very large measure of the 
finer qualities of the universe, rising like a mighty wave 
on the bosom of the Infinite. Atonement meant our. 
reconciliation to the world order. Did the brother in the 
pew so interpretzthese§¥things? Not by any means. 
Atonement to him meant the sacrifice made upon the cross 
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by the second person of the Trinity to satisfy the eternal 
justice, and thus rescue a fallen race. Incarnation to 
him meant the virgin birth of Jesus and all its accom- 
paniments and consequences. We did not dare tell him 
we meant nothing of the kind. Were we not on the 
esoteric side? It was none of his business. Let him take 
it as he pleased. But, seriously, had not the exoteric 
brother a right to get our inner meaning of things? Was 
it not our duty to introduce him to the deeper imaginative 
and ideal realm? This we refrained from doing, as we 
knew the consequences, and kept up this miserable busi- 
ness, until life became a burden, until we hated ‘our- 
selves and stood beside our bare hypocritical self and 
called it by the right name. 

The other result was a lack of cogency between the in- 
tellectual and imaginative quality of our thought. We 
continue to use poetical phrases and shall not cease. We 
call God Father, World Ground, Infinite Spirit, Consoler, 
Inspirer, and by a thousand other terms, all of them poeti- 
cal to the extreme. But they mean exactly what would 
be meant if we used the most technical description of 
science and philosophy. In other words, there is no lack 
of consistency between the thought content and the 
imaginative value. 

Now, I think, whenever any Churchman uses his creed, 
we have certainly a right to expect personal sincerity 
and this very consistency. 

This is what we, as liberals, stand for; and it does not 
mean a bare, unpoetical liberalism, but a true compre- 
hension of the deeper spiritual truths of religion and a 
reconciliation of poetical interpretation and intellectual 
formulation. It is this, and this only, that justifies our 
existence as a separate religious organization. If, in the 


course of scientific investigation, the theory of luminifer- - 


ous ether should be superseded by another, which gave 
a truer explanation of the transmission of light, the 
new theory would require just as much the use of the 
imagination. It would also place upon us the burden 
of adherence to the truth. 

Our Unitarian way needs the use of the imagination, 
needs all the poetry and pulse of life at ourcommand. It 
needs also a supreme devotion to the truth as it is re- 
vealed by scientific analysis. 


Inaccessible Wealth. 


BY J. MARVIN NICHOLS, 


The eyes that have looked upon the Grand Canyon of 
Arizona will feed upon that wondrous vision as long as 
life endures. Old Capt. Hance, a genial, sunny soul, 
made that canyon his home for eighteen years. His 
perfect knowledge of it, and his absolute fearlessness, has 
made its descent by different trails comparatively easy. 
After years in the Apache and Comanche country, in 
many a hard-fought Indian war, he wanted to live alone. 
Hence, in summer and winter he made this great canyon 
his abode. For seven years his nearest neighbor was 
seventy-three miles distant. For five long months in the 
winter he heard no human voice. ‘‘Were you never 
lonely?” ‘‘Lonely in the Grand Canyon? No, indeed,” 
was the invariable reply. 

‘And that canyon, who can describe it? Valuable 
minerals are found hidden in this mighty abyss,—copper, 
galena, gold, and various forms of iron. But they do 
not readily yield their treasures to the explorer. Capt. 
Hance has discovered several mines, and owns a valuable 
asbestos claim. But these are so difficult of access as to 
render them almost valueless. The wealth and happi- 
ness of Capt. Hance were not in his mines, but in riches 
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which he made his own and used, even in that lonely 
place. 

Do you grasp the message? What is a gold mine or an 
asbestos claim worth when inaccessible? What are the 
rich resources of divine grace worth when locked up in the 
human heart? To use a commercial phrase, you must 
put your goods on the market. An unused talent is 
worse than no talent at all. Away with inaccessible 
riches! 

After all, is there not a sense in which great endow- 
ment proves a real danger? The man to whom was given 
the one talent had riches to that degree. But it was 
inaccessible wealth. The very possession of it was his 
ruin. Inactivity is self-destructive. Unused power is 
always dangerous. Negative righteousness and positive 
sin, so far as results go, are one and the same. He who 
voluntarily starves and he who voluntarily commits sui- 
cide reach the same end,—they die. 

Don’t profess too much. Be careful how you give 
in your holdings! Riches are not always resourceful. 
You may own piles of ore in some mountain-gorge and 
then be very poor. Real wealth is dependent on acces- 
sibility. i 


Travel Notes from Rotterdam. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


Little Holland seems a friendly country to even the 
casual stranger. As you approach its shores, the sense 
of cheerful bustle and minute and vital industry seems 
to pervade the air. Cairo is known by the odor of musk 
and attar of rose. France smells of new-baked bread. 
Germany has the pervasive scent of beer. But Holland 
has a distinct flavor of cheese. It is, indeed, but a mite 
in the huge cheese of the world,—a happy mite well con- 
tent with itself and, apparently, not envious of its 
neighbors. A people aquatic, or half-amphibious, fill 
the streets and canals with a continuous movement that 
still has nothing feverish or crazy about it. Holland 
has the art of putting you in good humor. It makes you 
feel that the people like to live because they love work and 
cleanliness and order; have,/ indeed, still a passion for 
the old-time ideals of their forbears. You feel the pulse 
beat of a little country with a great past, of a people so 
courageous, so sturdy, so brave, so persistent in the 
things that seemed to them worth striving for, no one 
can refuse them respect. Their very oddities add to the 
charm. Here is a corner of the world that has not con- 
formed too mach, has held its own, loved and hated on 
its own lines in spite of encroaching powers, ready to 
make a mouthful of its tiny possessions. 

Rotterdam is by no means the most famous of its 
towns, but how charming it is to eyes long denied the 
quaintness, the picturesqueness of old, remotely settled 
places! It has the burgher solidity, the substantial 
value of a people who for long ages have struggled body 
to body with the sea, beating it in all contests, and 
making a solid possession out of swamp and marsh, bog 
and fen, where once the Batavians and Frisians, the 
Angles and Saxons, dwelt in half-naked savagery. The 
modern things are here,—electric streets cars, automobiles, 
in admirable paucity, bicycles, telephones, all improve- 
ments so-called,—but they make slight impression on the 
ancient parts with narrow winding streets all leading to 
bridges and tree-lined canals, little streets like those of 
a toy-town with stepped gables, and quaint balconies 
filled with potted plants, and green spots that break their 
verdure against the old brick walls. How clean they all 
are, as clean as the cappy old women with quaint brass 
or gilt horns of twisted wire at the temples, who sit in the 
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windows exactly as if they were living in a picture-book 
and turn their little spying mirrors fastened outside upon 
the neighbors’ doings! The sea mists have toned and 
tinted the old walls where the windows are so spotless. 
They gleam like diamonds. The orange sunlight gives 
a peculiar soft richness to the air, that fills the vistas with 
tender depths and gleams of color. But the land side 
seems only a negligible incident, so many of the people 
inhabit the canal barges, rowing-boats, and quaint craft 
of all descriptions moored along side the quays. 

From the window of your hotel you see the life of these 
little folk. I call them little folk because they always 
seem to be moving and living in a fascinating child’s 
story, as unconscious as birds that nest in the trees. The 
men unload the cargoes, such delightful things as come 
rolling out, especially the little round cheeses that are 
tossed from hand to hand, the hampers of quacking ducks 
or cackling hens, the vegetables from the truck gardens, 
and all manner of odd-shaped bales. The strong-armed 
women hang up the week’s wash, spank the babies, or 
cook the dinners irrespective of critical observers. There 
seem to be no poor among these little folk. You look 
in vain for a ragged or a tipsy person. You may see 
some horse-play in the streets, some Jan Steen pictures 
of low life; for the young people are merry and full of 
fun, and life goes to a pleasant tune. 

The thrift of the people exhilarates and delights the 
onlooker. ‘There is no meanness, no sordidness manifest. 
Sparing and economy aside from grime and degradation 
are almost always beautiful. It is an admirable adapta- 
tion of means to ends. Where will you find the lesson 
so well taught as here? How cannily and wisely the 
Hollanders have applied it, and how homely and de- 
lightful has been the result! You enter into the life in- 
stinctively. It is a part of you, and takes hold of child- 
hood’s memories. It is old New York before the era of 
sky-scrapers, while antique nooks and corners were still 
in existence. It enters’ your affections like a loved, well- 
thumbed, dog’s-eared story-book, with fascinating colored 
prints. But there is nothing peculiar about the people, 
especially in the towns. If an old dame is seen in the 
street wearing a French bonnet perched on top of her 
helmeted, cappy head, you know she is an infrequent 
survival, a lingering touch of ancient manners. Dutch 
dress, Dutch ornament, have passed into a synonym of the 
unbeautiful, perhaps, the world over; but even here in 
this commercial seaport you perceive how false is the 
popular notion. The unconsciously picturesque is the 
distinctive mark. Nature has partly imprinted it, but 
art has done the rest. Take the electric street car just 
beyond the little bridge, and make a cheap and happy 
excursion out to the beautiful park and parkway of the 
town, the fine, clean residence part. The cheap trip is 
almost always the most rewarding. ‘The open train will 
quickly carry you into the prettiest places here if you 
know how to choose your opportunities. The grandest 
coach can hardly equal it in pleasantness, and here where 
the streets are roughly paved it has a great advantage in 
the smoothness of transit. 

The aristocratic quarter of Rotterdam matches all 
the rest in prettiness. The grandest houses look so 
livable with their tiny flower gardens, their shade trees 
and uneommercial canals, with here and there a swan 
with its brood preening feathers on the bank. The 
little park is such a bit of verdure and sweetness as 
only the minute industry of this people could have made. 
Its shady walks, its winding paths, its shrubberies and 
tiny bridges, lead to a beautiful esplanade where the wide 
seaport of the Maas opens seaward, and the funnels of the 
great Atlantic liners loom up from a world of lesser ship- 
ping and queer craft of all varieties. You sit under trees 
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to enjoy it, where little tables are set out on the gravel, 
and a smiling waiter, pink-cheeked and spotless, comes to 
serve you. He is conversable and loves to talk of his 
voyage to America, his wife and child. Why is it we 
so seldom sit under trees at home and sip a cup of tea or 
a glass of lemonade, while the moment we land on this 
side the old habit resumes sway, and we begin to rusticate 
with the stout bourgeois, who has time to amuse himself 
in the middle of the afternoon, and his comfortable frau, 
and the pleasant young people and children all so easily 
amused, so smiling and content? How familiar they 
seem, as if we had not left them more than a week ago! 
Here we find them the same as ever, camped on chairs 
close together beside the little round tables, and taking 
what old Pepys calls the ‘‘ayre.’’ It would seem that 
plain people here have a more simple and hearty enjoy- 
ment in this element than we have at home. It is a more 
acute and delicious pleasure to their ruminative souls, 
a greater need of body and mind. 

The good Dutch Sunday, how quiet it is, how decent 
and enjoyable! Not gayer than in London, but infinitely 
more interesting and enjoyable. The boats have ceased 
to ply on the canals, the men are taking a rest and a 
smoke. The inevitable clean shirt and starched blouse 
have been donned: all amusements are taken soberly, 
discreetly, and without outraging any one’s sense of 
propriety. Go to old St. Lawrence Church, and, if you 
are five minutes late, you will not get a seat. "Thousands 
are sitting in close, compact rows in pews and on chairs 
below: other large crowds throng the galleries. The 
rear space is full of people standing. All the old Catholic 
symbols have been removed, but the fine interior with 
lofty springing columns seemed to me very beautiful. 
The young preacher was clothed in a Geneva gown; and, 
though I could not understand a word of his discourse, I 
judged him eloquent from the rapt attention of the 
audience. Then the old hymn rolled out, swelled by 
thousands of voices. Such a service seemed to indicate 
that religion is a very vital thing in Holland. 


Rationalism and Religion. 


BY AVERIC §S. FRANCIS. 


ie. 


‘‘The strongest part of our religion to-day is its un- 
conscious poetry.’’ This is a hard saying for all those to 
whom poetry means a fond thing vainly invented, standing 
over against fact and the truth of fact. For to them it 
seems equivalent to saying that religion has no sure 
ground under its feet; that, indeed, its strength lies in its 
power to turn its back upon fact and make its appeal 
exclusively to imagination and emotion,—an appeal 
guarded by ignorance, since as soon as the poetry be- 
comes conscious—that is, recognizes itself as poetry—it 
loses its power. - 

But for those to whom poetry means what it meant to 
Wordsworth, and to Arnold after him,— ‘the breath and 
finer spirit of all knowledge,’’—the saying is profoundly 
true. For in such poetry—poetry “as immortal as the 
heart of man’’—we may recognize a guide which does 
not oppose the understanding, but which leads the 
understanding into ever-widening fields. It is by such 
poetry that we live, by all that makes our reach exceed 
our grasp, by all that keeps us faithful to ideals which 
seem to contradict natural instinct and which we never 
fully realize, by all those apparently unreasonable crav- 
ings and convictions that lead us to feel with Jeremiah 
that it is the Lord who has given us knowledge of these 
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things; and only through such poetry is it possible for us 
“‘to utter the ideal meaning of our life.”’ 

The phrase is Prof. Santayana’s, and occurs in his essay 
upon ‘‘The Poetry of Christian Dogma.” The whole 
essay bears so directly upon our subject that I must be 
permitted to cite at some length various passages, chosen 
arbitrarily, but leading up to the phrase of which I have 
already made use. 

‘Let not the reader fancy that in Christianity every- 
thing was settled by records and traditions. The idea 
of Christ himself had to be constructed by the imagina- 
tion in response to moral demands: tradition giving only 
the barest points of attachment, the facts were nothing 
until they became symbols; and nothing could turn them 
into symbols but an eager imagination on the watch for 
all that might embody its dreams. ... What overcame 
the world, because it was what the world desired, was not 
a moral reform, ... not an ascetic requiem, ... not 
brotherly love within the church, ... but what Saint 
Paul said he would always preach,—Christ and him cru- 
cified. Therein was a new poetry, a new ideal, a new 
God.... The moving power was a fable; for who stopped 
to question whether its elements were historical, if only 
its meaning were profound and its inspiration contagious ? 
: Christian fictions were at least significant. They 
beguiled the intellect no doubt, and were mistaken for 
accounts of external fact; but they enlightened the 
imagination, they made man understand, as never 
before or since, the pathos and nobility of his life, the 
necessity of discipline, the possibility of sanctity, the 
transcendence and the humanity of the divine. For 
the divine was reached by the idealization of the human. 
. . . Human life is always essentially the same, and 
therefore a religion which, like Christianity, seizes the 
essence of that life, ought to be an eternal religion. But 
it may forfeit that privilege by entangling itself with a 
particular account of matters of fact, matters irrelevant 
to its ideal significance... . Can it reform its claims, or 
can it overwhelm all opposition and take the human 
heart once more by storm? ‘The future alone can decide. 
The greatest calamity, however, would be that which 
seems, alas! not unlikely to befall our immediate posterity 
that, while Christianity should be discredited, no other 
religion, more disillusioned and not less inspired, should 
come to take its place. Until the imagination should 
have time to recover and reassert its legitimate and kindly 
power, the European races would then be reduced to 
confessing that, while they had mastered the mechanical 
forces of nature, both by science and by the arts, they 
had become incapable of mastering or understanding 
themselves, ... and could find no way of uttering the 
ideal meaning of their life.” 

It will be seen that Prof. Santayana’s point of view 
has interesting points of contact with the point of view 
set forth in the earliest of these papers. And surely it 
is true that the real strength of Christian dogma, the 
strength which has kept it in existence through all these 
centuries, has lain in its poetry, in its ability to rouse in 
humanity a sense of the ideal meaning of human life. 
But this poetry is dependent upon ‘‘a particular account 
of matters of fact,’ and this ‘‘particular account’’ is 
failing it,—melting away in the light of modern knowledge. 
Moreover, every dogmatic attempt to confine religious 
truth to a local and special manifestation must inevitably 
—sooner or later—‘‘put its ideal authority in jeopardy 
by opposing it to other institutions and practices no less 
religious than its own.” If we are determined to cling 
to Christian dogma for the sake of its poetry, we must be 
content not only to discredit the reason and stultify the 
intellect of man, but to shut ourselves into a corner of 
this great world of human aspiration and devotion, to 
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find the truth of God revealed only to a ‘ ‘chosen”’ handful 
of people in a ‘‘chosen” plot of ground, and to stigmatize 
as false all other efforts of the human soul to recognize 
its kinship with him that made the earth and created 
man upon it, that stretched out the heavens and com- 
manded all their host. For many of us this is impossible. 
For many of us the power of the poetry of Christian dogma 
has passed away forever. What then? Are we left to 
a rationalism which knows nothing of poetry and takes 
no interest in the ‘ ‘ideal meaning of our life’? Or may 
it be that this very rationalism in taking from us the poetry 
of Christian dogma is revealing to us a more enduring 
poetry,—the poetry of the Christian life-—a more en- 
during poetry, because not dependent upon intellectual 
dogmatic conceptions, partial and temporary, but spring- 
ing directly from the everlasting facts of human ex- 
perience? A rationalism capable of doing this would 
find a warrant for religion in no local and special revelation 
of divine power, but in a revelation as wide and deep as 
human life,—a revelation made manifest in every act of 
self-sacrifice, of self-control, of self-forgetfulness: in every 
choice of a higher over a lower good; in every deed of 
heroic devotion to an idea; in every passionate lifting up 
of the human heart toward a perfection it has never 
known. Such a rationalism would find a reason for faith 
and hope and love in no arbitrary scheme of salvation, 
but in the very presence of faith and hope and love in this 
strangely painful, strangely beautiful world, and in their 
power unto salvation here and now,—the power of char- 
acter to lift humanity above the reach of circumstance. 
And, convinced of the reality of this present salvation, 
such a rational religion would be free from the necessity 
laid upon Christian dogma of inventing a salvation outside 
of human experience and in contradiction to it; of ex- 
plaining the apparent injustice of this world in regard 
to prosperity and adversity by the assurance of their 
compensatory bestowal elsewhere. 

As we read the closing lines of the most poignant of 
tragedies and are left with Lear’s 


‘Never, never, never, never, never,” 


still beating at our heart, we ask, Why does Cordelia 
die? “I suppose,” says Prof. Bradley, ‘‘no reader ever 
failed to ask that question, and to ask it if only for a 
moment in bewilderment or dismay and even perhaps in 
tones of protest.” And yet, even as we ask it, our be- 
wilderment and dismay and protest ‘‘are hushed into 
silence by a feeling which is indubitably present, though 
it is difficult to make out with certainty what it is or 
whence it proceeds. . . .. It is simply the feeling that what 
happens to such a being does not matter: all that matters 
is what she is. How this can be when, for anything the 
tragedy tells us, she has ceased to exist we do not ask; 
but the tragedy itself makes us feel that somehow it is 
so.... The more unnoticed, unmerited, senseless, mon- 
strous, her fate, the more do we feel that it does not con- 
cern her. The extremity of the disproportion between 
prosperity and goodness first shocks us and then flashes 
on us the conviction that our whole attitude in asking or 
expecting that goodness should be prosperous is wrong; 
that, if only we could see things as they are, we should see 
that the outward is nothing and the inward is all.” — 

If only we could see things as they are,—that is, the desire 
of the reason we should see that the outward 1s nothing and 
the inward is all,—ah! the religion born of such rationalism 
would never lose its ability ‘‘to utter the ideal meaning 
of our life.’ For it would find this ideal meaning every- 
where, and would draw ‘‘its poetry”’ not from the re- 
ligious imagination dependent on some ‘ ‘particular ac- 
count of matters of fact,’’ but from the eternal facts of 
universal human experience. 
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Prof. Santayana questions somewhat sadly and doubt- 
fully whether another religion, ‘‘more disillusioned and 
not less inspired,” may come to take the place of a ‘‘dis- 
credited” Christianity. But is the Christianity which is 
being discredited by the processes of modern thought 
the only Christianity we know? As we study the human 
life of the Man of Nazareth, do we lose that sense of the 
reality and nearness of God which has come to men and 
women in the past through the worship of a mystical 
Christ? Or do we find deepening within us the conviction 
that God is with us indeed,—with us all,—the conviction 
that neither life nor death, nor things present, nor things 
to come, shall be able to separate us from that love of God 
which we behold in the prophet Jesus from Nazareth of 
Galilee ? 

Poetry,—the breath and finer spirit of all knowledge, 
the poetry to which Arnold tells us we shall more and 
more discover that we have to turn to interpret life for 
us, to console us, to sustain us,—such poetry we must 
have, if life is to have for us any ideal meaning. But we 
need not grieve for the fading poetry of Christian dogma 
if, in its place, we find the poetry of the Christian religion ; 
of that religion which lives forever in the Parables and in 
the Sermon on the Mount, and—yet more—in the life of 
which this teaching was the expression,—the life which is 
still the light of men, the life through which pre-eminently 
the spirit beareth witness with our spirit that we are 
children of God. 

Such poetry will never fail us. Such poetry is, in very 
truth, ‘‘as immortal as the heart of man,’ and it is such 
poetry that makes possible a rational religion. 

Sout DartMouTH, Mass. 


“The Finality of the Christian Religion.” 


BY REV. SETH C. BEACH. 


One of the things which Xenophon considers most 
beautiful in Cyrus, the most princely of all the Persians, 
was that he shared his regal luxuries with his friends. 
With a choice wine he would send a message, ‘‘Cyrus 
has not for some time met with pleasanter wine than this; 
and he has therefore sent some of it to you, and begs you 
will drink it to-day with those whom you love best.” 
With delicacies from his table there would go a mes- 
sage like this, ‘‘Cyrus has been delighted with these, and 
therefore wishes you also to taste them.’ Cyrus won 
immortality at the hands of Xenophon by such fine 
courtesies. Would that Xenophon were here to-day, and 
I would share with him the reading of Prof. Foster’s 
book, and perhaps I might be embalmed in Attic Greek 
for my pains. 

We have a Ministers’ Institute, held once in two years, 
for the purpose of keeping the brethren up to their work. 
You may have seen in the Christian Register a short list 
of a dozen new books which all our ministers have been 
exhorted to read before the assembling of the institute 
at Petersham in October. Prof. Foster’s ‘‘Finality of the 
Christian Religion” is one of these dozen books. It is as 
indispensable to a layman as toa minister, if the layman 
wants to know more than the does about the present drift 
in religious discussion. 

I may say at the outset that, significant as the book 
undoubtedly is, and admirably, convincingly as the 
matter is put, it does not contain many startling novelties 
for those who have sat at the feet of Channing, Parker, 
Savage, and Martineau. Any one who has read ‘‘The 
Seat of Authority in Religion,’ by Martineau, will feel 
that he is upon familiar ground from beginning to end 
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of Prof. Foster’s discussion. ‘That is not saying that he 
will not find tolerably familiar matter put in a fresh form, 
and brought sometimes to a somewhat modified result; 
but for us, who worship the God of our fathers ‘‘after the 
way which they call heresy,’”’ the significance of Prof. 
Foster’s book is the source from which it comes and the 
utter frankness and truthfulness with which it states the 
facts. The significance of the book is the fact that it is 
written by a Baptist clergyman apparently in good stand- 
ing, that it comes with the imprint of the Chicago Uni- 
versity, a Baptist institution, endowed by John D. 
Rockefeller. If any institution could be secured against 
propagating wild novelties in religion, we would suppose 
it must be the University of Chicago. 

Yet here isa book which, I think you will say, goes to 
the limit. There is no supernatural revelation for Prof. 
Foster — 7 : 

“‘Out of the heart of Nature rolled - 

The burdens of the Bible old.” 
There are no miracles, no incarnation, no resurrection, 
no deity, of Christ: Jesus was as human as we are, and in 
the same way. ‘There is evidently no Trinity, although 
he does not directly discuss the point: it is with him, 
apparently, too far back in the past for discussion. When 
Lyman Abbott or Dr. Gordon or President Hyde talk 
about the Trinity, they take the meaning out of the word, 
put something else in, and then tell us that the Trinity is 
all there, more real, more true, more beautiful, than be- 
fore. Prof. Foster does not do that way. His state- 
ments are yea, yea, or nay, nay; and, when he gets 
through with a doctrine of the Church, you know what he 
has done. Sometimes, as in the case of the Trinity, 
when he does not directly discuss a doctrine, you know 
what has become of it for him. That you may not as- 
sume that everything is thrown over, let me assure you 
that Prof. Foster leaves us two articles of faith,—belief 
in a good God and in Jesus, the man of Nazareth,—not 
the Jesus of theology, nor of Paul, nor of John, but very 
much the Jesus of Matthew, Mark, and Luke, a great 
moral and religious genius, still, by his spirit and purpose, 
fit to be the leader of the race. As for the title of the book, 
“The Finality of the Christian Religion,’ it is not any 
received doctrine of the Church, not any specific teaching 
even of the Master himself, that is a finality: it is the 
Master’s moral purpose, his obedience and fidelity, the 
disposition with which he met life. There is nothing 
beyond this, according to Prof. Foster: this is the ulti- 
mate, the finality. 

Having anticipated so much, and indicated where we 
are to come out, I shall, as far as possible, allow Prof. 
Foster to speak in his own words. Explaining the pur- 
pose of the book, the writer says; ‘‘First, I have never 
desired, nor do I now desire, to disturb the contentment 
or the faith of any one. But, where these are already 
shaken, I desire to point out the direction in which I be- 
lieve a firmer soil is to be found. Secondly, there are 
historical situations, and the present is one of them, when 
an unsettled faith is not an unmitigated evil. It belongs 
to that experience in which one makes the transition from 
tutelage to majority, from passive dependence upon 
tradition, in which one simply has faith in another’s 
faith, to the active organization of convictions of one’s 
own. Faith is not simply a gift, it isa task... . Our age 
is not one in which faith can bulk large. But as it is not 
the amount that one gives that makes one a true giver, 
so it is not the quantity that one believes that makes one 
a true believer. The main thing is one’s interior attitude 
to the world and to life, and not the quantum of the cree- 
dal output.” (p. 18.) 

The crisis in our religious life to-day, Prof. Foster thinks, 
is as inevitable as that between Jesus and the Phari- 
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sees, or Luther and the Roman Church. ‘‘The new ideas 
introduced, the battles fought,” he says, ‘‘are the inevi- 
table manifestation of life in all human advance. The 
conflict we see to-day in religion, in industry, in business, 
in politics, between the Old and the New, is a scientific 
necessity. It is human nature. Men become classified 
or differentiated according to these two factors, the con- 
servative or fossilized and the progressive. New ideas 
take possession of certain people. They are costly things 
to cherish and espouse. They require sacrifice and suf- 
fering. To champion the new means a battle with the 
people who are intrenched in the old ideas and whose 
varied interests are bound up with them. It means 
enemies who are heartless and cruel, even among those 
who pretend great devotion to him whom they compla- 
cently speak of as ‘our Christ,’ but who was crucified by 
the same spirit they manifest, because he introduced 
revolutionary ideas into the world. This is the story 
of all human advance in allages.’’ ‘‘The greatest need of 
to-day,’’ he goes on to say, “is that of men and women 
everywhere, who will stand for Progress, and the over- 
throw of those gigantic blunders which even now curse the 
world and prevent the coming of the social order when 


true religion and true science will be joined together 


again.”’ 

So much by way of showing Prof. Foster’s attitude 
toward the religious problems of the day, and why he 
writes a book at all, and why he writes the book he does. 
From his point of view he has to do it. Passing now to 
the main discussion, two chapters are given to what Prof. 
Foster calls ‘‘Authority Religion.” The first form which 
“authority”’ took was that of the Catholic Church, as 
we know; and it survives still, as we also know, but not 
for us. So we may pass it by. 

Not till the Reformation was the source of authority 
transferred from the Church to the Bible, nor could it be. 
The break with the Church was the Reformation. The 
setting up of Scripture, the written word as a standard, 
followed; but that was an incident. However, here it is, 
and has been for about three hundred years. The Bible 
is the authority for Protestants, the Church is authority 
for Catholics. 

In examining the validity of the Protestant standard, 
Prof. Foster notices that ‘‘Jesus left no literary remains,” 
that Paul refers to no written sources for his knowledge of 
what Jesus did or said, and that the writers of our gospels 
had no idea that they were producing a sacred literature. 
‘That the writers themselves,”’ he says, ‘‘were not con- 
scious of producing a sacred literature, of being inspired 
as later dogmatists declared, is best attested by the simple, 
frank, prefatory words of the third gospel,—‘Forasmuch 
as many have taken in hand todraw up a narrative con- 
cerning those matters which have been fulfilled among us, 
it seemed good to me also, after a thorough investiga- 
tion of the sources, to write.’’’ (p. 103.) 

As late as the middle of the second century ‘‘there 
was,” says Prof. Foster, ‘‘no fixed collection, no New 
Testament of the Evangelists’ (p. 105). Such a collec- 
tion appears a generation later; that is, about 175 A.D. 
How did this change come about? Prof. Foster says: 
“There is no doubt about the answer. The rise of the 
Catholic Church intervened, and the canon of the New 
Testament is the work of the Catholic Church’’ (p. 107). 
In our own language, not in Prof. Foster’s, we might say 
the early Catholic Church authorized the reading of cer- 
tain writings, and so made a collection called the New 
Testament, about the end of the second century. In the 
sixteenth century Protestant theologians discovered that 
this collection of writings is infallible. 

There is something unfair in treating an author as I am 
If you were discussing a 
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question over which there was a hot controversy, you 
would carefully explain your grounds, give the reasons 
for your conclusion, and then, let us hope, state the result 
in no doubtful terms. You would not think that justice 
was quite done you if some one were to report your con- 
clusion, leaving out everything you had said to make 
your statement intelligible, and, perhaps, reasonable; 
yet that is what I am obliged to do with Prof. Foster. 

If you will remember that, as appears from his writings, 
Paul had no written record of what Jesus said and did, 
that our Four Gospels were written we do not exactly 
know when, and do not at all know by whom, you will 
not so much be surprised at the following statement of 
Prof. Foster: ‘‘A jury of scholars competent to have an 
opinion upon the subject would arrive at no sure and 
unanimous conclusion as to what Jesus actually said”’ 
(p. 288). If you will read a few chapters of the Gospel 
of John and compare them with the Sermon on the 
Mount or the parables in Matthew, Mark, and Luke, 
called the Synoptics, you may possibly feel the reason for 
the following: ‘‘Jesus simply did not speak both in the 
Synoptic and the Johannine way. He either bore witness 
concerning the kingdom of God and the will of God, or 
always concerning his own person. He preached either 
that doing the will of God is the only way into the king- 
dom of God, or that all depends upon his divine Sonship. 
Let the reader ask himself seriously, whether the Synop- 
tic Jesus’’—that is, the Jesus of Matthew, Mark, and 
Luke,—‘‘could have said to the people of Jerusalem, ‘I 
am the light of the world,’ and conversely whether the 
Johannine Jesus said to Nicodemus: ‘Why callest thou 
me good? ‘There is none good but one, that is, God.’”’ 

When I left the Divinity School at Cambridge, in 1866, 
the great question which divided the students into two 
camps, and the Unitarian denomination outside into 
two camps, was the question of miracles. ‘‘Do you or do 
you not believe that the miracles of the New Testament 
happened ?’’ Most Unitarians of that day devoutly be- 
lieved every miracle recorded in the New Testament. 
It is therefore surprising to hear a Baptist theologian, 
a teacher of the next generation of Baptist ministers, say, 
as Prof. Foster does, that ‘‘to the scientific understand- 
ing of the world, and to the habitude superinduced 
by science, a miracle cannot be admitted’’ (p. 130). 
‘Miraculous narratives, like the Biblical, originating 
from no observer who possessed sufficient knowledge of 
the relations and laws of nature to have a right to pro- 
nounce upon such matters, have no scientific importance. 
And the orthodox exaction of faith in stories out of rela- 
tion with everything we know must forever be no less 
antagonistic to the higher activities of true faith than it 
is stultifying to science and common sense. An intel- 
ligent man who now affirms faith in such stories as actual 
facts,” Prof. Foster says, ‘‘can hardly know what intel- 
lectual honesty means.” (p. 132.) 

No one, I suppose, has failed to understand why 
theologians have fought every important step which 
science has taken, from the Copernican astronomy to 
the doctrine of evolution. In every case, if science was 
right, the theologian was wrong. For the theologian to 
admit what Prof. Foster says one must admit, that nature 
has laws and that miracles do not happen, is a complete 
surrender of the foundation upon which the old-time 
theology was built. ‘‘Nature without miracle—this,”’ 
says Prof. Foster, ‘‘amounts to a confession of scientific 
faith. There is no church doctrine whose integrity is 
not shattered by this development” (p. 223). ‘Time 
was,”’ he says, ‘‘when at the mention of the name of 
Jesus many thought of church doctrine, of Christology, 
dogma, the old creed, which lay like a veil upon the per- 
sonality of Jesus. They thought of the veil, of the 
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wrappings woven by speculation, of the deity; of the ‘con- 
ceived by the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary,’ of 
resurrection, descent into hell, ascent into heaven, of 
return on the clouds, of miracle upon miracle, of the whole 
church belief in its massive formation with its material- 
ism and its magic. To-day we live in a world character- 
ized by nothing so much as by the absence of any psycho- 
logical soil in which such fantasies can find nourishment. 
If these constitute the Christian religion, that religion 
is already an antiquated affair, a relic that is worthless to 
the cultivated classes.” (p. 406.) 

Let us proceed to what Prof. Foster says of the deity of 
Christ, a foundatien-stone, of course, in the doctrine of 
the Trinity. ‘‘Jesus,’”’ says Prof. Foster, ‘‘did not trans- 
cend the limits of the purely human. He did not put 
himself alongside the Almighty God. If he bound his 
disciples to himself, it was but to lead them beyond him- 
self to the living God. He would not be the goal, but only 
the way, to the heavenly Father. Instead of identifying 
himself with God, he sharply separated himself from God, 
saying that no one was good save God alone.’’ ‘That 
we may not be in doubt about the meaning of this passage, 
Prof. Foster quotes the following from a German pro- 
fessor: ‘‘All religious worship, all supplication in prayer 
directed to Jesus, all treatment of him as a divine Lord 
of the universe, is untenable from the modern point of 
view. All this was not only justifiable but necessary, 
so long as Jesus, in his humanness, was at the same time 
‘very God’; that is, the second one of the three persons of 
the Trinity. But, this latter conviction once abandoned, 
such attitude as stated above to the man Jesus amounts 
to an abatement of the worship which is due to God alone, 
to a confusion of the divine and the human, and to an 
injury to the unity of the religious life.”’ (pp. 446, 447.) 

If any one does not wish to follow Prof. Foster and his 
German professor to this limit, happily this is a free coun- 
try, and one is entitled to make his own creed; but it 
must be exceedingly interesting to find a Baptist pro- 
fessor of theology teaching a doctrine so much like that 
of Dr. Channing. It is almost exactly a hundred years 
since this heresy began to be taught in Boston by our 
Unitarian predecessors. Before leaving the subject, there 
is one other mention of the Trinity that might be quoted. 
Speaking of the modern idea of God as immanent, God 
in all, instead of over all, Prof. Foster says: ‘‘There are 
no longer two powers,—a power that is in the order of 
nature and history, and another power that is other and 
different from the order of nature and history. There 
are no longer two societies, —a divine society in the Trinity 
and a human society outside the Trinity. ... There is but 
one life, one society, one general culture, one religion, one 
education, one eternal, divine purpose in all, running 
through all, and unto all.” (p. 198, note.) 

So much has gone, at least for Prof. Foster, that we may 
well wonder what remains, or why he names his book 
“The Finality of the Christian Religion.”” Why did he not 
name it ‘‘The Passing, the Disappearance, of the Chris- 
tian Religion’? The author can answer even so hard a 
question as that. He has said that we do not positively 
know that Jesus did this and that or said this and that; 
but, says Prof. Foster, ‘‘what Jesus was and what he 
willed do not depend upon the answer to these questions. 
The main thing is how Jesus viewed God, the world, 
and man, and how he answered the cardinal question, 
What is the main thing in the sight of God? What is 
religion? ‘This, however, we know and see in the clear 
light of day. No man in this world can say it is uncer- 
tain and obscure as to how Jesus thought concerning this 
main matter, which is also the main matter for us to-day, 
still. When we approach history with the question, 
Who was Jesus? the thing we desire to know first of all 
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is: What has this man hoped, believed, and loved? 


What did the name of God signify to him? How did he 
view man and his powers? With what sentiments did 
he look upon the process of the world? What ideal 


of humanity filled his soul?” (p. 392.) 

No one, Prof. Foster thinks, ever had any trouble in 
answering these questions from the records, imperfect and 
fragmentary as they confessedly are. ‘‘To know Jesus,” 
says Prof. Foster, ‘‘is not to know his words, but the foun- 
tain of his disposition from which his words well up. To 
know Jesus is not to know his words, but to know the unity 
of his moral thoughts which are the creation of a will 
that is one with the eternal will. The words of Jesus 
are not new, but he was” (p. 466). ‘‘What Jesus did 
was to make it perfectly clear that we cannot at all learn 
from any word from without what the good is, but must 
generate the unchangeable tendency of our wills out of 
out own selves. And the way he did this was to vindicate 
moral righteousness against piety toward tradition, and to 
make the meaning of love clear’ (p. 470). ‘‘We follow 
Jesus, not when we obey his words, but when we are like- 
minded with him; when we, on the basis of this disposi- 
tion, .. . seek the path to the eternal goal from the stand- 
point of our own situation and endowment”’ (p. 476). 
For example: if any command seems to be definite, it is 
that we should not investigate our cases of charity, but 
just give. ‘‘Give to him that asketh thee, and from him 
that would borrow of thee, turn not thou away.” Prof. 
Foster thinks that there is.a higher and more genuine 
obedience than blind, mechanical obedience to the letter 
of this command. ‘‘The truth is that we do not have 
the same world-view that Jesus had; that we, therefore, 
live in a different world. But the disposition which 
Jesus had in his world we should have in ours; namely, 
the will to follow, as really as he did, our own convictions 
in our own conduct. Only such acts are veracious as 
grow from the agent’sown will... . Mancannot be brought 
to moral conduct by a sum of precepts which limit his 
autonomy. Jesus, therefore, made free path for moral 
disposition.”’ (p. 478). 

You see what, in the opinion of Prof. Foster, remains 
after all our doctrinal and formal Christianity has been 
set aside: you see also why the author calls his book 
‘‘The Finality of the Christian Religion.” It is the 
Christ attitude, disposition, spirit, that is final in religion. 
As Whittier has said, so Prof. Foster says :— 


“The letter fails, the systems fall, 
And every symbol wanes; 
The Spirit over-brooding all, 
Eternal Love remains.” 


Spiritual Life. 


Here and now, to spiritual insight or to reasonable 
faith, this actual world is a harmony of law and a unity 
of life, and love is its highest revealed truth and is the 
bond of perfectness and the fulfilment of desire.—W. J. 


Jupp. 
a 


The source of nearly all the evil and unhappiness 
of this world is selfishness. We know it, but we still 
keep on being selfish. We see that the world might 
be made ideally beautiful if only all people would live 
unselfish lives, and yet we keep on being selfish — 
Minot J. Savage. 

st 


To judge ourselves and everything by an ideal which 
is far above us is not an easy and a comfortable method: 
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it does not make for self-complacency or for a mild mo- 
rality. Such a religion is impossible for those who 
want to take things easily. It is a faith for men and 
women who are seriously in earnest, who long for good- 
ness, who would see the world and human life in their 
true greatness, and who would press on incessantly to a 
far-off goal— Henry Gow. 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


State and Nation. 


Mr. James Bryce, in a passage half pathetic and half 
funny, says that, after De Tocqueville, he has known no 
European writer, except one Swiss schoolmaster, who 
understood the place which the several State governments 
play in our system in America. 7 

I have hoped, ever since I read the passage, that I might 
meet that schoolmaster. What a good imaginary con- 
versation we might make of an interview on the Jung- 
frau between Mr. Bryce and the Swiss schoolmaster 
atid the European correspondent of the New Padua 
Argus! 

Unfortunately, of the million people who arrive from 
Europe every year not more than one in a hundred thou- 
sand have met Mr. Bryce or the Swiss schoolmaster. The 
rest have no idea whatever of the place of the State gov- 
ernments in our system. 

More unfortunately, the average American who is born 
here knows but little more. The average American 
generally knows what State he belongs to. But it is only 
too often that he is ignorant of the history of that State, 
and quite indifferent even as to its resources, or certainly 
of its policy and duty. 

In a great assembly in the city of Brooklyn not long 
ago, of singularly intelligent people, I said that I was 
afraid to ask what was the noble motto of the State of 
New York, or to ask those who knew to raise their hands. 
There was something pathetic, in the conscious confession 
of nearly a thousand people, that they were indeed as 
ignorant as I had guessed they were. 

I do not believe that one-half the Massachusetts readers 
of these lines know what is the motto of the State of 
Massachusetts. 

“What if they do not?’”’ That is the constant reply. 
And the ignorance in itself is not important. But, when 
you go a step further, and find that people do not even 
know what are the duties or the responsibilities of the 
national authorities, and what are those of the State au- 
thorities, you come on something which is important. 

Of all the scholars who received a bouquet from the 
mayor of Boston a few weeks ago, how many could 
have answered him if he had said, ‘‘What are the six 
most important duties of the Congress of the United 
States? 

How many readers of these lines can answer that ques- 
tion without crossing the room to look it up in some book 
of reference ? 

All this I say because the looseness to be observed in 
this matter is a great misfortune when people talk or even 
vote on subjects where they are in fact, quite ignorant. 

How often you hear people say, ‘‘Why does not Con- 
gress pass one uniform divorce law for all the nation?”’ 
The proper answer is that Congress can no more make 
such a law than it can make a railroad to the moon. 

Will the gentle reader, who follows the weekly counsels 
of this column, obtain a copy of the Constitution of the 
United States? Will he or she study the purposes for 
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which the Constitution was formed? It would be well 
indeed to write them on the door-post of the house or, if 
we have indelible ink, to inscribe them on the border of 
some garment. 

Will he or she then find the clause which says that all 
powers are not given to the United States, are reserved to 
the several States? 

The reader who is willing to take such pains will not 
be apt, after doing so, to ask the Senate of the United 
States to decide between one man’s religion and an- 
other’s. 

This reader will not expect Congress to pass a uniform 
divorce act, nor to enact game laws for the separate States, 
nor to establish the regulations for the hours of work of 
children or of women. 

On the other hand, such a reader will see that to secure 
uniformity, where uniformity is necessary, is a task much 
greater than that of the man or woman who writes a letter 
to a member of Congress, and tells him to do thus or so. 
For a good instance, here is the National Audubon Asso- 
ciation, which is trying to maintain and to enforce a 
system of law which shall preserve the birds of America. 

_ As matters now stand, whole families of birds have been 
nearly exterminated. It isa business which, for the same 
bird, perhaps, extends from the Gulf of Mexico to Alaska. 
And it is very easy to say: ‘‘Oh, that is a national affair! 
Congress must see to that!” But Congress cannot see 
to it. It is an affair which must be seen to by the law- 
makers of forty-five different States. 

If you really mean to maintain anything like a uniform 
system where part fits in with part, you must have a central 
commission of experts, who can communicate promptly 
and intelligently with every legislature in the country. 
This is precisely what the Audubon league does. 

And every such necessity as in this case, or in the case 
of divorce or in the case of child-labor or in the case of 
inspection of food, requires of you and me, gentle reader, 
much more attention than the average American is apt 
to give to local legislation and administration. You and 
I must not permit ourselves to be misled by these slap- 
jack comments of the penny-a-line,—that this or that 
‘is merely a local issue,’’ or that the decision of any ques- 
tion ‘‘unfortunately turns on local prejudices.” It would 
be well for us if we can recollect that righteous and pure 
Home Government strikes the keynote for our govern- 
ment. And it is certainly quite as important in America 
as it is in Russia, in Hungary, or in Ireland. 

I was very proud last May when an answer was given, in 
the United States Senate, to a central and critical ques- 
tion on the Rebate Bill. Mr. Dolliver, who had that day 
in charge the defence of the bill before the Senate, was 
asked if he were sure that such and such clauses would 
stand under the criticism of the courts. Mr. Dolliver 
replied that the committee felt confident about this sec- 
tion, for that it was taken substantially from the Massa- 
chusetts milk law, which had stood test for a genera- 
tion. And accordingly the careful legislation of Massa- 
chusetts nearly a generation ago is now enacted in the 
national legislation of America. 

The conversation is worth putting on record, as an illus- 
tration of the worth of careful home legislation. I do not 
know who drew the article in the Massachusetts statute. 
I do know that Judge French and our neighbors Mr. 
Russell and Mr. Baker, who took so much pains in the 
admirable milk legislation of Massachusetts, are not 
now living. I dare say that the members of the general 
court of that year were called ‘“‘hayseed Legislators” 
by the wits of the day. But, as happened to some ex- 
cellent men who are spoken of in the book of Ecclesiasti- 
cus, their work lives after them, though their names be 
forgotten. EpwAarpD E. HALE. 
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A Midsummer Wood. 


BY H. G. DURYEE. 


We crossed by dallying stages a pasture 
rich in August color. Beside the tumbling 
stone walls and from among the irregular 
hummocks, where innumerable cows had 
browsed their slow way, vivid blossoms and 
ripening berries proclaimed the advancing 
‘year. Pink heads of hardhack topping 
their rusty spikes of leaves beckoned to 
soft clusters of meadow sweet, beckoning 
back. ‘Thistles flaunted their royal purple; 
golden-rod flung out yellow sprays heavy 
with pollen; raspberries, weighted with 
accumulated sunshine and soft rains, drooped, 
ready to fall at a touch; barberries, putting 
on their first tint of red, swung like pendent 
jewels; and in and out among the colors 
of fruit and blossom gleamed the gold of 
bees and wasps. 

From all sides ascended a warm song of 
contented industry, accented by the clack- 
ing fight of the grasshoppers, who rose in 
agitated flurries as we passed. Impetuous, 
dusty-coated, these acrobats of a summer 
day spread their white-banded wings in 
startled jumps, hitting against coat or hand 
or even cheek in their blundering haste. 
Some threatening, inscrutable force, we must 
have seemed to have caused a commotion 
that attended us all across the pasture, and 
only ceased when, having skirted a swamp 
where cotton grass loosed fluffy balls in 
readiness for a friendly wind, we stood on 
the edge of our wood. 

On the neighboring hills were forests of 
pine and hemlock, far reaching and austere: 
this into which we now entered was neither 
great in extent nor sombre in character. 
It covered but a few acres, and its trees 
belonged to the hard woods,—the birches, 
the beeches, the maples. Most of them 
stood in stately. vigor, showing few other 
signs of age than the fissured or curled 
bark of a sturdy maturity. The accidents 
of wind and storm had left but little trace. 
No riven bodies or torn branches spoke of 
past catastrophes, and those trees that 
had fallen lay with apparently firm trunk, 
as if capable of feeling spring’s impulse 
and sending forth new leaves in response. 
The greatest influence in the wood’s changes 
had been domestic need, and even that 
had not been altogether ruthless; for, al- 
though compact piles here and there spoke 
of the ringing of the axe, it was evident 
that the gnarled and ungainly of limb had 
been largely chosen for the sacrifice. The 
effect had been to form vistas and glades 
in which the sunlight of the pastures was 
chastened to a silvery radiance. This 
still twilight was what at first laid strongest 
hold upon the mind. It spoke quite as 
eloquently of a penetrating energy as did 
the vibrating glow resting upon the pastures, 
but it suggested hidden rather than open 
life. Here, as without, among the grass- 
hoppers, summer was speeding; here, as 
there, countless businesses were going for- 
ward in orderly activity; and yet every- 
where silence brooded. If a bird flitted 
from bough to bough, he flitted silently. If 
a squirrel appeared, he sat eying us an un- 
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troubled moment, and then whisked from 
sight. Burrowers in bark, dwellers in 
leaves, hunters, artisans, workers in un- 
counted microscopic industries, went about 
their affairs; but to the human ear their 
labors were without sound. It was a 
world of teeming but unheard, and for the 
most part unseen, life. 

The harshest sounds were those of our own 
making, as we snapped the underbrush in 
our progress toward a line of green that 
suggested the presence of water. The swamp 
of the cotton grass fringe had here gathered 
itself into a brook whose brown current gave 
small hint of the brawling roisterer it could 
become when incited thereto by spring and 
autumn rains. But it had the chief quali- 
fication of a brook: it dawdled, allowing 
itself to be diverted by many an obstruction. 
This recommended it for a guide, and, follow- 
ing its winding course, we also dawdled. 
Sometimes our feet sank in a carpet of leaves 
that was quickened to silver in a shaft of 
light; sometimes we balanced from stone 
to stone with wary steps; sometimes we 
slipped on mossy roots as we scrambled 
across from bank to bank; and occasionally, 
as we went, we surprised a woodland secret. 
Thus we saw for the first time the blue- 
green berries that spend their protected 
babyhood in Jack’s pulpit, and we caught 
the Indian-pipe admitting that it must hold 
its once pendent bowl upright lest some seed 
be lost before the ripening. In one grassy 
curve we came upon a touch of white. A 
belated false violet raised its starry cup. 
Not another of its kind was to be found on 
all the brook’s length, and in its immediate 
neighborhood there was only the one small 


‘clump of leaves to which this blossom be- 


longed. Cheerful laggard, was some needy 
insect visitor to be saved by its late ap- 
pearance? Hoping so, we left it unpicked. 

Reaching away into the glades were ferns 
of many kinds, some of them in palest tints 
as if spiritualized by their cloistered life, 
many of darker and hardier tones. They 
had their peculiarities of growth as of color. 
Some were massed as if holding court, 
and some grewin detached groups as if hold- 
ing themselves aloof. But the noblest 
growth of frond and fruit stalk, as well as 
the loveliest offering of the wood, was re- 
served for our homeward-turning footsteps. 
We had abandoned our brook to follow an 
old logging road that wound toward home. 
It brought us out upon a part of the pasture 
fast growing up to spruce and hemlock and 
blueberry bushes and sweet fern—a fra- 
grant tangle within which we stood for a 
moment to look back. And then the beauty 
of the gateway through which we had come 
was fully revealed. Pines straight as masts 
stood sentinel at one side, generous boled 
beeches kept guard on the other, and at 
their feet great masses of the cinnamon 
fern spread glossy fronds in royal curves, 
gracious plumes waving softly about the 
brown seed-laden spikes that shot up in their 
midst. It was a spot to remember long,— 
within the wood the shadows and silver 
light; without, the sunshine and murmur 
and fragrance; and between them this 
gateway. It was not difficult, as we turned 
away, to conceive the fanciful idea that the 
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year, changing its summer dress for the 
brilliant robes of autumn, might here find 
a fitting door through which to lead forth 
its pageant. 


The Nature Feeling of the Ancients, 


IT: 


The Greeks were the first people, whose 
feeling for and about nature passed through 
a gradual development so wide that it in- 
cludes almost the entire range of apprecia- 
tion. Only two elements of nature poetry 
as we know it to-day remain unrepresented 
in their literature. The first of these is the 
passion for wild, romantic phases of natural 
beauty, a tastéunknown until the eighteenth 
century, when men began first to take delight 
in the difficult ascent of mountains and find 
enjoyment in a personal acquaintance with 
rocks and precipices. The second element 
unattainable by the Greeks was the close 
and loving study of nature in detail, to which 
the advancing interest in science opened 
nineteenth-century eyes. 

It is extremely difficult to put ourselves 
back in thought to those days when the 
message of nature to man seems to have been 
embodied in definite form, and when the pop- 
ular imagination created myths that still 
haunt our literature and could not be spared. 
How can we approach with petty measuring 
line the delicacy and ingenuousness of that 
emotion which saw a dryad in every tree, a 
nymph in every stream? ‘The sighing of the 
wind through the reeds created a Syrinx; 
a little purple flower whispered the story of 
Adonis; the unruffled surface of a mountain 
pool called for an unwary Narcissus, This 
early Greek feeling for nature continually 
allures us, and we never wonder at the fasci- 
nation the transformation stories have for 
children and poets. Our latter-day singers 
often sigh openly for this old-world uncon- 
sciousness. 

When Ruskin wrote his chapter in ‘‘Mod- 
ern Painters’? about classical landscapes, he 
assumed frankly that the Homeric view of 
nature is for all practical purposes of com- 
parison the Greek view, and he refused to 
admit the lyric. poets, the dramatists, or 
even the idyllists into the account. One 
may insist, nevertheless, that the story of 
Greek appreciation of nature is utterly in- 
adequate without consideration of the later 
writers, but it is undoubtedly true that 
Homer is ‘“‘Greek of the Greeks,” the great 
type of his nation in literature. To him is 
due the general impression that the Greek, 
living as he did amid the most beautiful 
natural scenes, received them all as simple 
fact, caring for nature only as it contributed 
to his personal well-being. “A rose was 
good for scent and a stream for sound and 
coolness: for the rest, one was no more than 
leaves, the other no more than water. He 
could not make anything else of them.” 
For instance, on the morning of the day 
when ‘Telemachus arrived with his com- 
panions at Pylos, “The sun rose from the 
fair broad bosom of the sea, shining for the 
immortals and for men, upon the foodful 
earth.” As the sun shines to give light to 
man, so the earth provides him with sus- 
tenance. When Utysses approached the 


es 
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shores of the Phwacians, “welcome was the 
| sight of woods and fields,’’ because they 
| meant respite fromthe buffeting of the ocean 
| surges. The garden of King Alcinous was 
| beautiful, largely because it failed not to 
yield fruit the round year through. 
Such a generalization does not take into 
account the accuracy of Homer’s touch, 
when he presents a thumbnail picture, in- 
troduced incidentally to the narrative and 
put in the form of a simile. For instance, 
when Agamemnon addressed the Grecian 
hosts, ‘the assembly wavered to and fro, 
like the long billows of the Icarian Sea,” 
or “like the harvest field when west winds 
stoop suddenly from above and toss the 
wheat.’’ Diana flies from Juno in tears, as 
when a dove flees from a hawk to find her 
hiding-place, the hollow rock. There is no 
end of these effective similes. 
It has become a familiar saying that every 
Homeric landscape intended to be beautiful 
was composed of a fountain, a grove, and a 
meadow. In Calypso’s island, where, as 
Hermes bore witness, ‘“‘even an immortal 
might awhile linger and gaze with wonder 
and delight,” the meadow was fair with 
violets, the vines were laden with clustering 
grapes, and the poplar-trees and _ sweet- 
smelling cypresses were the homes of nesting 
birds, Are not these the elements of such 
landscapes as ‘Tennyson loved? In the 
sunny brightness of their suggestion they 
are purely Grecian and typical. Homer’s 
characterizations were naturally few and 
brief, referring usually to the god back 
of the visible manifestation. The Morn, 
daughter of the Dawn, was always rosy- 
fingered, just as the ocean was hoary. The 
_poet’s feeling was wholly genuine so far as 
it went, and the simplicity of his pictures 
proves to be their charm for an analyzing 
age. 
The next step in the organic growth from 
_ this early objectivity may be studied in the 
keener sensibilities of the lyric poets, who 
began to connect aspects of nature and 
moods of feeling. Lyric poetry originated 

in the early nature worship. The funeral 
chant for Adonis wailed regret for the pass- 
ing spring, and the Bacchic songs marked 
the rhythm of the months. Although we 

_ know the lyric poets only in fragments, their 

delight in radiant nature, narrow though it 
was in range, is too fervent to be mistaken. 

The wonderful Lesbian gardens and olive 

groves made a natural setting for Afolian 

‘poetry, and the passion that beats therein as 

in the song of the nightingale includes a 

desire for harmony of natural sights and 
sounds as well as the attainment of beauty 
and love. Alczus noted the changes of the 
seasons chiefly because each suggested to his 
mind a fresh and valid reason for mixing 

“wine sweet as honey of the bee.” If the 

Dog-star was in the ascendant, he was thirsty; 

if winter winds were abroad, he needed to be 
warmed. One must note, too, Aleman’s 
description of night upon the valley of 

Eurotas, and the mountain landscape in 

Pindar’s first Pythian ode. The fragment 

_ from Ibycus which contrasts the joy of 

awakening springtime with the unrest of a 

lover's heart strikes plainly the new note in 
the poetic chords of the period. 
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The most, significant nature passages in 
the works of Aischylus are to be found in the 
“Prometheus Bound.’’ When Hephestos 
and Strength have fairly departed, the Titan, 
who has endured in scornful silence the 
tortures of being fettered to the cliff, breaks 
out in a mighty appeal to nature for sym- 
pathy. Again, when the Chorus rehearse 
the woes of Atlas, 

‘Lo! the ocean billows murmur loud 
In one accord with him; - 
The sea-depths groan, and Hades’ swarthy 
4 it 
Re cotioutt the sound, 
And fountains of clear rivers, as they flow, 
Bewail his bitter griefs. 


(Dean Plumptre’s translation.) 


Sophocles the Serene goes far beyond 
Aischylus in variety of treatment. His 
similes are vivid. When the Thebans are 
smitten with the curse brought on them un- 
wittingly by Gidipus, souls fly to the realms 
of Pluto “as flit the swift-winged birds 
through air.’’ This seems like an echo of the 
Homeric comparison of a crowd of ghosts 
seeking the fields of asphodel to a flock of 
bats, but it is less minute in detail. The 
woes that sweep upon those whose houses 
the gods have shaken advance with the 
steadiness of “a wave that rolls up from 
the sea’s abyss.” (Edipus is lashed by 
“ever-haunting woes, surging in billows 
fierce, as some far northern shore, smitten 
by ceaseless waves, is lashed by every wind.” 
When the blind old king comes in his wan- 
derings to Colonos, the description seems fairly 
to have been given for its own sake. It is 

“glistening bright, 
Where evermore, in thickets freshly green, 

The clear-voiced nightingale 

Still haunts and pours her song, 

By purpling ivy hid; 

And there, beneath the gentle dews of heaven, 
The fair narcissus with its clustered bells 

Blooms ever, day by day, 

And crocus golden-eyed.” 

The development of Greek thought through 
the latter part of the fifth century B.c. 
brought a time when men began to doubt 
the possibility of real knowledge, and called 
in question political and social institutions, 
the laws of the state, and the ancient faith 
in the gods. Life became less simple, and 
in Euripides we find the first suggestion of 
that attitude toward nature which is very 
familiar to us,—the thought of it as a refuge 
from care. This added a new sentiment and 
picturesqueness to poetry, although the 
thought was not developed as it was later by 
the idyllists. Mr. Symonds thinks that in 
all the ancient literature there is nothing that 
competes with the description of Cithzron, 
where the Bacchantes lie beneath the silver 
firs, or the ascent to the cave of Polyphemus, 
where satyrs lead their flocks up the valley 
by the purple sea. In the nature feeling 
of Aristophanes, too, there is a notable fresh- 
ness of atmosphere and delicacy of fancy 
not always taken into account in the con- 
sideration of this king of comedy. 

By the time Theocritus and his fellow- 
idyllists appeared, the conquests of Alex- 
ander, the industry and enterprise augmented 
by colonists, and the new diffusion of culture 
had brought about wholly changed condi- 
tions. Classic repose and large simplicity 
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of thought yielded to complex and widening 
material interests. In exactly such a time 
as this men began to understand the relief 
which the contrasts of nature offer to over- 
strained minds, and they turned consciously 
away in thought from the distracting city 
life to find new inspiration under open skies 
and among fresh fields and woods. The 
idyls of Theocritus are thus the natural 
expression of an age that realizes something 
of its own weariness and dissatisfaction. He 
looked at nature with his own eyes, and his 
pictures of Greek country life are as realistic 
to-day as when they were written. He was 
truthful in every detail, and the rustic at- 
mosphere is genuine. His idyls have no 
touch of the artificiality or morbidness of 
spirit which came inevitably when poets 
wrote affected pastorals inside city walls 
and put the insipid chatter of courts in the 
mouths of swains and milkmaids, That 
period, when it came, marked the decay of 
Hellenic art in all its departments. 


Heirlooms. 


BY M. E. M. 


The most benefit and greatest pleasure 
of ‘one’s summer outing is, perhaps, derived 
from the less strenuous and conspicuous ex- 
periences. When these are recalled, on 
the return to cares and occupations, we 
become aware of the real sources of rest and 
profit. 

These are found in the quiet simplicity 
of New England village life, into which we 
are sometimes allowed to enter, ‘‘so far, but 
no farther.’ It may be as occupant of a 
spare chamber, with its quaint furnishings, 
exceeding neatness, and simple accessories. 
We may be asked, if a rainy morning, to a 
tempting breakfast served in precious old 
china, silver “creamer,’’ choice tea in old 
English handleless cups. Thus we catch 
a glimpse of the inner life and its strong 
hold upon family ties and relics. Or one 
may return at an early evening hour from 
the confusion and noise of a crowded inn to 
find our gentle hostess sitting by her lonely 
hearthstone, and a small but companionable 
fire blazing cheerily on the old brass andirons, 
reading some late publication. She will 
kindly put aside her book and meet your 
inquiries most agreeably. These extend, 
perhaps, to conversation, at length to the 
opening of the old stone oven beside the fire- 
place, where many treasures of former and 
better times are stored,—hidden, one might 
say, from the importunities, temptations, 
and demands of the ‘‘summer people,” who 
often abuse this confidence and generosity. 

These old homesteads are fast passing 
away by the slow hand of time or the rapid 
tongue of fire. Their old locust, elm, and 
button-wood trees are broken and weak, 
ready to totter and fall at any time. 

The gardens have still a few old-time hardy 
plants growing carelessly about, almost 
“wildlings’ in their ways and means of 
living, creeping out under dilapidated fences, 
straying out of the open gateways to dec- 
orate the roadside. An old quince-tree 
here and there fails to provide that pungent, 
useful winter ‘‘sweet’’ we all like to taste, 
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recalling childhood days. The upper stories 
of the old ovens are now repositories of 
delicious preserves of many kinds. A stanch 
brass warming-pan hangs as guardian at the 
door of not a few. 

Escaping from an inn just before a shower 
one evening, I joined my hostess, where, with 
feet upon a dear old fender, a “crane and 
pot-hooks”’ ready for service over the fire, 
I learned some incidents of this quiet village 
life. One of the saddest was the burning of 
a fine old homestead where the tenderest 
yet strongest attachments and memories 
clung to its very walls and chimneys, twined 
about its humble porch and many paned 
windows, even clasped its fire-irons, fenders, 
“crane and pot-hooks.” 

The sober, uneventful lives under its roof 
grow each year nearer and dearer to its foun- 
dations of rough stones and its sturdy 
oak beams. Especially is this feeling con- 
centrated in but one solitary member of a 
past generation, a single woman perhaps, 
gently born and bred, sensitive and reticent, 
whose life is all of memories and _ losses, 
whose comfort and even joy of living is 
from these precious possessions. 

When one of these now rare old home- 
steads, secluded and guarded by venerable 
locust and elm trees, was burned in a small 
Connecticut village, many grievous losses 
occurred,—one of strange incidents and un- 
precedented aggravation. While the ruins 
of the sacred hearthstone were yet sighing 
and sobbing, breaths of smoke in the secrecy 
of twilight, a party of “summer people” 
drove by, and with idle curiosity stopped to 
investigate the sad circumstance. ‘They 
soon espied the old iron “crane and pot- 
hooks” yet holding fast to the crumbling 
chimney, thereupon the fiendish relic mania 
seized them, and that household treasure 
which had nourished, warmed, and served 
many a generation was wrenched from its 
ancient stronghold and borne away. 

When this vandalism was discovered in 
broad daylight, consternation, grief, indigna- 
tion, and justice, so mingled and welded 
in the real New England character, arose 
in their might. The sheriffi—even the “pet 
sheriff’ —was summoned and commanded to 
trace this last treasure to the bitter end,—in 
fact to find it and restore it to its rightful 
owner. All the village became interested, 
some in sympathy, being owners of similar 
heirlooms, some in scorn at the value put 
upon an old iron crane (they had never owned 
one), some to criticise the methods of de- 
tection and the perpetrators,—a few to aid 
in any way they could in the search, 

After many days a clew was gained. Some 
omnipresent “‘small boy” had seen the alight- 
ing of the “summer people’ at the ruins. 
But from which of the many resorts through 
that lovely section of hills, dales, and lakes 
they had come, none could tell. After yet 
many other days the livery stables all about 
gave in their records. One after another 
was followed up, and at last a party was iden- 
tified as the perpetrators of the deed. The 
precious crane had been taken to their home 
in another distant State, a mere memento 
of a drive. 

After many letters and more pressing 
demands, the dear old thing was returned 
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without a word of apology or excuse, or a 
penny in reimbursement of the many dollars 
spent in its recovery. Perhaps a sense 
of shame or an entire failure to grasp such 
sentiment for such a thing, perhaps an un- 
willingness to give it up or a wish to remain 
unknown as far as possible, prompted such a 
course. 

The casual city visitors of these country 
towns and villages cannot be expected to 
have a genuine love for such humble old- 
time treasures; but conscience and justice, 
not to say honesty, should withhold them 
from depriving others of their household 
gods, or from breaking the heart-strings 
which are so closely bound to their hearths 
and homes. ‘These heirlooms are priceless, 
not to be bought, begged, borrowed, or stolen 
by mere relic hunter without conscience or 
heart. 


Literature. 
AMERICAN POLITICAL HISTORY. 1763- 
1876. By Alexander Johnston. Edited 


and supplemented by James Albert Wood- 
burn. In two parts. Part II. New York: 
G.P.Putnam’s Sons. $2net.—In the second 
volume of his history, Mr. Johnston has gone 
over much the same ground as that traversed 
by Mr. George S. Merriam in his admirable 
work on The Negro and the Nation. Yet 
there is a great difference in the treatment 
of the question. While Mr. Merriam’s book 
is more colored by his own convictions, is 
far more full of striking portraits of persons, 
and possesses, in short, more of the literary 
method, Mr Johnston presents the some- 
what less picturesque elements of the subject. 
The style, however, is always clear, direct, 
and forcible, and we are allowed to have little 
doubt as to the actual course of things. 
Here we have traced the beginning and de- 
velopment of the slave-trade in the United 
States, the working of the Fugitive Slave 
Laws, the growth of the Secession movement, 
the War of the Rebellion, and the Recon- 
struction period. As becomes the political 
historian, there is not much heat, but there is 
a good deal of light in the treatment of these 
not always safely handled questions. An 
even-handed justice, so far as it is possible 
to obtain such in a world of ‘‘fallible men who 
are bound to err somewhere,”’ is apparently 
dealt out in this volume. For instance, 
take the doctrine of States rights, over which, 
technically at least, the War of the Secession 
was waged, Mr. Johnston says very justly, 
“Our theory is... that the Union is not 
‘voluntary,’ in the sense implied in State 
sovereignty; that it has always been com- 
pelled by force of circumstances, common 
interests, and everything that goes to develop 
a national will and make up a nation; that 
the nation has existed, by its own will main- 
tained by arms, since the first shot was fired 
at Lexington; but that the expression and 
assertion of its existence is limited by the 
controlling necessity for preserving State 
lines, State government, and ‘State rights’ 
properly so called”’ In the matter of 
“‘reconstruction”’ there is a careful examina- 
tion of the condition of the South since the 
war, the various measures proposed by 
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prominent men, and the action of Congress. 
In short, here may be found the political 
history of our country in some of its most 
trying days, with the discussion of some of 
the most difficult problems that ever beset 
a nation, all stated in a manner that even 
“the general reader”? must find clear. If the 
style lacks something of the picturesqueness 
of a Froude, it certainly is not laid open to 
the charge made by a cruel but witty critic 
of the great historian, ‘‘After we have read 
what Mr. Froude says, we know one way in 
which it did not happen.” On the contrary 
Mr. Johnston, by his evident fairness and 
lucidity of statement, convinces even the 
man who runs while he reads that the actual 
course of‘things has been commonly set forth 
for him in these clear and impartial pages. 


WALTER PATER. By Arthur C. Benson, 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 75 
cents net.—No volume of the English 
Men of Letters Series, valuable as several 
of them are, may be ranked above this 
masterly interpretation of a man who has 
personally been little known to the large 
majority of his readers. The power of Mr. 
Benson’s discriminative analysis and the 
charm of his literary presentation have been 
admirably disclosed in the biographies of 
Fitzgerald and Rossetti; and this new book, 
like those would have awakened interest 
in its subject had none been felt before, 
and would have been read for its own sake 
had the subject been a myth. No official 
biography of Walter Pater exists, and Mr. 
Benson was obliged to collect from relatives 
and friends information as to the events of 
his life. The chapter on “Early Life” is 
meagre in facts, but strong in its recognition 
of the distinct strains in Pater’s mind. On 
the one side there was the impulse toward 
Transcendental philosophy and the desire to 
discern absolute principles of life and being; 
on the other side was the strong attraction 
to precise and definite forms of beauty, He 
longed, as men have longed before, for a 
reasonable formula which could connect the 
two and indicate that the same law works 
in the region of beauty and the region of 
philosophical truth, In the study of a life 
marked by few external events Mr. Benson 
naturally turns to Pater’s writings for their 
self-revelation of a deep and intense char- 
acter. These he takes up in a series of 
chapters, beginning with the early study, 
“ Winckelmann,”’ continuing through the pro- 
ductions of the Oxford life and the London 
life, with an entire chapter for ‘‘ Marius the 
Epicurean,’”’ and ending with the essay on 
“Pascal,’”’ which contains, says Mr. Benson, 
some of Pater’s deepest thoughts on the 
great mystery of life and his views of orthodox 
theology. As his last deliberate utterance, 
Mr. Benson accords especial significance 
to this essay. “It is clear that he felt that 
we are not, when our humanity is sifted to 
the very bottom, independent beings; we 
are deeply involved and hampered; some- 
thing outside of us and anterior to us de- 
termines our bent, our very path,” ‘The 
study ends with a chapter on ‘Personal 
Characteristics,’ which will be a delight to 
every reader, so close is the intellectual 
insight and so convincing the judgment. 


—— 
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QUAKERISM AND Poxitics. Essays. By 
Isaac Sharpless, LL,.D., president of Haver- 
ford College. Philadelphia: Ferris & Leach. 
We hear much of the sect of the Friends 
dying out; that their communion has small 
attractions for young people, who are irre- 
sistibly drawn by the fascinations of “‘the 
world” into other and less sombre-hued 
church privileges. Even the Quakers them- 
selves, are they not becoming a little 
giddy? Some of the women are as particular 
about the exact shade and stiffness of their 
dove-colored silks and satins as any of the 
world’s people. But this is beside the mark. 
This little book was evidently written to 
show that something must be done to 
strengthen the Friends’ position, not, of 
course, to compromise with the world,— 
which is usually effected on the terms of the 
world!—but to show their razson d’étre, to 
offer as it were, the Quaker’s apologia for 
his ‘taking a hand” in politics. Followers 
of peace, and consequently not aggressive 
reformers, they have yet played no unim- 
portant réle in our national history. The 
writings and labors of John Woolman were 
as much a part of the Anti-slavery warfare as 
the work of Garrison and Sumner. The 
story of the freeing of their slaves by the 
Friends is fully told in one of these essays. 
In the chapter on the Friends’ meeting the 
subject of silent worship, the quiet waiting 
for the spirit of God, is contrasted with the 
ordinary service, where too often one al- 
ways goes to hear the sermon or listen to 
elaborate music. Yet assuredly the Friends 
nowadays are not wholly averse to a “‘hire- 
ling clergy,’’ and this writer even defends 
the need of an educated ministry. In short, 
there is an advance all along the line, and, 
though the Friends may not strive, in the 
horrible parlance of the time, to be ‘‘up to 
date,” they are not going to fall far behind in 
the procession of truth-seekers and truth- 
lovers. 


First STErS In MENTAL GrRowrTH. By 
David R. Major, Ph.D. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $1.25 net—This series 
of studies in the psychology of infancy 
is based on records kept from birth to the 
end of the child’s third year and is largely 
made up of transcripts from the father’s 
note-book. The data is not unlike that 
which might have been made by many 
parents and is therefore interesting, since 
it appeals to common, though seldom tabu- 


lated, experiences. The remarks concern- 


ing the data, however, and the conclusions 
drawn from them will open a wider field 
of speculation to those who have observed, 
but never compared, actions nor studied 
motives and influences. Dr. Major’s book 
professes only to be a presentation of facts 
in the gradual development of infant activity, 
carefully recorded; but it appeals to psy- 
chologists for its scientific interest to parents 
for its practical applicability to the study 
of development in their own children, and 
to teachers for its suggestion of ‘the worth 
of observation and careful study of children, 
and to certain other readers for its plain 
human interest. Not many years ago, 
before the appearance of Preyer’s observa- 
tion of his own child, such work as this was 
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entirely unknown. It is in line, however, 
with the development in other departments 
of psychological study. 


LESSONS FOR JUNIOR CITIZENS. By Mabel 
Hill. Boston: Ginn & Co—The aim of this 
book is to create an interest in knowledge 
regarding the work of municipal govern- 
ments, and to arouse “a certain kind of 
hero-worship” in the men who perform 
civic and municipal duties. It presents a 
practicable plan for teaching in the elemen- 
tary schools the principles and duties of good 
government. Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart 
has written the introduction, in which he 
emphasizes the importance of this knowledge 
and heartily recommends Miss Hill’s method 
of presenting it. The first seven stories 
are accounts of some of the most striking 
functions of government; and stories of the 
police, fire, street, board of health depart- 
ments, etc., are made as interesting as 
fiction. The difference between rural and 
urban problems, the three methods of putting 
candidates before voters, the problems of 
immigration and naturalization, are dis- 
cussed, and a juvenile court story and the 
story of a debate on the modern peace move- 
ment are also included. There seems to 
be no possible doubt that such a book might 
occupy an important place in the school 
course without infringing on the claims of 
other studies. 


SPURGEON’S ILLUSTRATIVE ANECDOTES. 
Selected and classified by Rev. Louis Albert 
Banks, D.D. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 
$1.20 net.—This book serves more than one 
purpose. It may indicate the directness 
and force of Spurgeon’s preaching and his 
reliance upon effective illustration; and it 
may prove suggestive to other preachers, 
who can use the same stories with greater 
or less success. Dr. Banks has arranged 
the anecdotes topically. The heart of the 
book is, as was to be expected, acceptance 
of Jesus as Saviour.and God as the primary 
requirement of salvation. 


Miscellaneous. 


A new, revised edition of What a Young 
Girl ought to Know seems to indicate that 
this book, written by Dr. Mary Wood-Allen 
and Dr. Emma F, A, Drake, and issued 
by the Vir Publishing Company of Phila- 
delphia, Toronto, and London, has found 
favor with many mothers. It is construc- 
tive and helpful, embracing a wide field of 
information and advice, and touching del- 
icately on topics about which parents often 
find it difficult to instruct their children. 
It is probably the most useful book of this 
Self and Sex Series. 


The Sin of Saint Desmond, by Amy Cam- 
eron Fariss, is the story of a minister’s 
love. The sin was not very sinful, and there 
is no inherent or logical reason why the 
drama should turn out to be a tragedy in- 
stead of a comedy. There is much love- 
making in the book, which otherwise shows 
little skill in construction. Richard G. 
Badger is the publisher. This firm pub- 
lishes also The Passion Stroke, a tale of an- 
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cient masonry, by Mary Fairweather. It is 
a book of Italics and capital letters, of 
ejaculatory sentences and mysterious al- 
lusions, of Great Secrets and Superior De- 
grees, of Shivering Terror and Mystic Com- 
munion. It is not easy to understand, and 
the key given in the foreword will doubtless 
be found useful by those who endeavor to 
pierce its esoteric meanings. 


The Magazines. 


The first long story which John Fox has 
written since the marvellous success of The 
Little Shepherd of Kingdom Gome will begin 
in the September Scribner, under the title 
“A Knight of the Cumberland,”—one of his 
most successful pictures of life and char- 
acter in the mountains, 


Putnam’s Monthly will make its bow to the 
public on the rst of next October. The 
publishers speak of the forthcoming period- 
ical as a “‘reissue”’ of the old magazine of the 
same title which first appeared in 1853, and 
prospered under the fostering care of the late 
George P. Putnam. The old Putnam's had 
an illustrious career. 


The first of three papers of fascinating 
travel and exciting adventure in Central 
Asia will be the leading article of the Sep- 
tember Century. In the fall of 1904 Lang- 
don Warner, a member of Prof. Raphael 
Pumpelly’s archeological expedition, made 
one of the few attempts which have been 
successful to reach the ancient and isolated 
city of Khiva. The account naturally falls 
into three parts, the first narrating the ob- 
stacles, dangers, and interesting experiences 
of travel in this remote part of the world. 


Literary Notes. 


In view of the general interest in Mr. 
Winston Churchill’s candidacy for the nom- 
ination for governor of New Hampshire, a 
somewhat more detailed biography than 
that contained in the ordinary reference 
books has been prepared by his publishers, 
the MacMillan Company. Mr. Churchill’s 
new novel, Coniston, is the direct outgrowth 
of his participation in politics. 

One of the important autumn novels will 
be The Dragon Painter, the new Japanese 
romance by Sidney McCall. As a_ story 
of unusual power by one of the few authors 
capable of interpreting the inner life of the 
people of Japan, The Dragon Painter is said 
to possess more popular qualities than did 
The Breath of the Gods. It will be hand- 
somely illustrated, and published by Little, 
Brown & Co. 


The Long Day, it is interesting to know, 
has been an important factor in the working 
out of Trowmart Inn, the new hotel for work- 
ing-women, modelled somewhat on the lines 
of the Mills Hotel for men, and soon to be 
opened in New York. When the book first 
appeared, Mr. Martin, the projector of this 
model home, asked, through the publishers 
of The Long Day, for an interview with the 
anonymous author; and his conferences 
with her resulted in several modifications 
of pending plans. 
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Sleep Song. 


BY ELIZABETH HILL. 


Dusk 
And a breeze 
And one high star, 
And the call 
Of a whip-poor-will 
Afar; 
Scent 
Of the rose, 
Made fresh by dew; 
A white moth 
Flitting 
The shadows through; 
Twitter 
Of birds 
In the rocking nest,— 
Sleep, 
Little darling, 
On mother’s breast,— 
Sleep, sleep, little darling one! 


For the Christian Register. 


The Prince in Happy Land. 


BY FRANCES J. DELANO. 


There was once a boy who had a wishing- 
cup. Whenever he wanted anything, he 
had but to take his cup in his hand and wish. 
Then, after he had turned around three times, 
his wish was sure to come to pass. 

The children in the village where the boy 
lived marvelled much at this wishing-cup, and 
they thought if they only had one they 
would be the happiest children in the world. 
But the boy, strangely enough, was not happy 
at all. Hedid not want to work, and he did 
not care to play; and nothing his wishing- 
cup brought him pleased him. Every day 
he wished for a new toy; and, when he got it, 
he did, not want it. At length the house 
was so full of toys that the boy’s mother 
had them taken to the attic and put in a 
great pile upon the floor. Still even then 
the child knew no better than to keep right 
on wishing for toys. 

One day the boy went as usual to get his 
wishing-cup, and he could not find it. He 
looked in the china closet and in the great 
clock case and under the table, but to no 
purpose. At last he lifted the lid of his 
mother’s tea urn and was about to peek in, 
when a strange little creature hopped out. 
The boy started back, and the little thing 
turned a double somer sault in the air and 
landed on the chandelier. Its body looked 
like a lead pencil, its red and yellow limbs 
resembled a jumping Jack, its head was like 
a little round brown potato with two black 
beads stuck in it for eyes. In its mouth, 
which stretched from one ear to the other, 
were two rows of cunning little white teeth. 
It looked so funny perched on the edge of 
the lamp chimney, with nothing on but a 
Brownie cap, that the boy forgot his manners 
and burst out laughing. 

“Well, well,” piped up the little creature, 
“T’m glad to hear you laugh. I thought 
you'd forgotten how.” 

The boy stopped laughing and stared in 
astonishment at the little creature. ‘‘Why, 
why!” he exclaimed, ‘“‘do you know me?” 
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“Sure,” said the tiny stranger; “but you 
don’t know me, eh?” 

The boy shook his head. 

“Tm Prince Hippity Hoppity in Happy 
Land.”’ Here the little fellow took off his 
cap and made a polite bow. ‘I know all the 
little boys and girls everywhere, for I am 
always on the hippity hop; but, mind you, 
I never leave Happy Land,—not I. Now, 
would you like to know my business?” 

The boy nodded. 

“My business is to hide wishing-cups when 
little boys and girls don’t use them as they 
should,— see?” 

“Oh!” gasped the boy. 
my wishing-cup ?” 

“Ha, ha, ha, that I have,’ declared Prince 
Hippity Hoppity, ‘‘and it’s high time, too.” 

“Dear me,’ sighed the boy. ‘Where 
shall I look for it?” 

“Not in your mother’s tea urn, you silly 
boy.” 

Here Prince Hippity. Hoppity made a 
grand bow and sprang straight into the fire. 
The next instant, before he had a chance 
to get so much as a scorching, he was up the 
chimney and away. 

“Dear me, dear me!” cried the boy, running 
to the chimney and trying to look up. 
“Dear me, where has he gone, and how 
could he go so quickly?’ Here the boy 
stared at the fire and then at the chandelier. 
“Dear me!’ he exclaimed for the third time, 
“wouldn’t I like to turn a somer sault like 
Prince Hippity Hoppity!’ The boy had no 
sooner said this than down went his head 
and away went his heels straight over it. 
But, alas! they came down on the edge of 
the table with such a crash that the boy’s 
mother came running into the room. 

“Child,” she exclaimed, ‘“‘what does this 
mean?’ 

The boy now told his mother about Prince 
Hippity Hoppity, and how he had hid his 
wishing-cup. ‘Do you suppose I’ll ever 
find it, mother?” he asked. 

“Youll never find it turning somer- 
saults in my parlor,’ declared his mother, 
“J dare say this Prince Hippity What-you- 
call-it has given it to some other child, 
You'd best go to the village and ask.” 

This was good advice, and the boy decided 
to follow it, so he started that very morning. 

The first house that he came to was one 
where an old woman lived with her cat. 
The boy had chased this cat a great many 
times, and he felt timid about calling, fear- 
ing the woman might have seen him; but 
he plucked up courage and knocked, and 
when the woman called “Come in,” he 
stepped in. 

The woman was knitting before a crackling 
fire, and the cat was in the window washing 
herself. The sun shone across the room, 
and the plates on the dresser and the tea- 
kettle on the hob reflected both the sunlight 
and the firelight. The boy thought he had 
never seen such a pleasant kitchen. 

“Good morning,” said the woman, kindly. 
“Take a seat.” 

The boy sat down. “I came to see if— 
I came to see if’— Here the boy’s eyes 
wandered to the window. “Is that your 
cat?’ he asked, forgetting all about his 
errand, 


“Have you taken 
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“Yes,” replied the old woman, “that’s my 
cat. I hope nothing will happen to him. 
He’s all I have for company.” 

“Dear me,” said the boy, ‘I didn’t know 
there were people who had only cats for com- 
pany.” 

“Ves, indeed,’”’ returned the woman, and 
her voice was very patient and kind. “There 
are a great many, and there are some who 
haven’t even a cat. I’m sorry for such.” 

The boy stared at the old woman a mo- 
ment, and then he looked at her cat. “Dear 
me,” he said to himself, ‘‘I wish I had never 
chased the cat.” 

After staying in the pleasant kitchen a few 
moments longer, he got up and said he must 
be going. ~~ 

The old woman opened the door for him. 
“Come again,” she called, as the boy went 
down the path. 

“Thank you,’ he said, “Ill come to- 
morrow.” 

The next person the boy saw was an old 
man sitting on a wall, and he looked tired 
and a bit anxious. 

“Good morning,” said the boy, trying to be 
polite. The old man’s face lighted. ‘Good 
morning,” hesaid, ‘‘Have youseen anything 
of some boys with a cane? My wife is wait- 
ing for me to put up the clothes-line so she 
can hang out her washing, but some mis- 
chievous little boys have run off with my 
cane,” 

The boy gazed at the old man. 
you walk without a cane?” he asked. 

“T haven’t for this many a year,’’ replied 
the old man. 

“Dear me,’ said the boy, “I didn’t know 
that!” 

The old man smiled. ‘“There’s many 
that depend upon a cane,’ he said, “‘and 
there’s those that can’t walk even with a 
cane. I’m sorry for such.” : 

“Dear me!’ exclaimed the boy. . Then he 
looked in the old man’s face and wished he 
could do him a good turn. “I tell you 
what I’ll do,” he said, “I'll go see if I can 
find those boys.” And ‘away he ran in 
search of them. 

He found them in a field. They were 
tossing the cane back and forth to each 
other. The boy caught it in mid air, “Why 
don’t you play with a ball?” he called, after 
he had put a safe distance between himself 
and them. 

“Because balls don’t grow on huckleberry 
bushes, that’s why,” retorted the boys. 

After the boy had carried the cane to the 
old man, he started again on his travels. 
He met a great many people and stopped 
at a number of houses, and he saw and heard 
so much that was strange and new that he 
did not remember about his wishing-cup 
until he met the schoolmaster on his way 
home. 

“Good day,” said the boy. 

“Good day,” returned the schoolmaster. 

“Have you seen anything of a wishing- 


“Can't 


cup?” 
The schoolmaster stopped, ‘No, I 
haven’t,”’ he said. “I will ask the children 


to-morrow if any of them have seen it. Now 
I must bid you good day; for my old mother 
is ill, and I must hasten to her.” 


The boy stood by the roadside and gazed 
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‘2 after the schoolmaster. He had always 
looked upon him as a sort of machine made 
| to keep little boys doing sums and studying 
BI spelling lessons, but now his kind face and 
| his sad heart made the boy feel strangely. 

“Dear me,” sighed the boy, and started 
home as fast as he could go. 

When he reached home, he sat down before 
the fire; and by and by his mother came in 
and sat beside him. 

“Mother,” said the boy, “that old man 
who sits on the wall down below here can’t 
walk without a cane.” 

“Well, well!’ exclaimed the boy’s mother. 

“And, mother, there’s boys in the village 
who like to play ball, but they haven’t any 
ball.” 

~“Well, well, and you have a dozen balls, 
and you don’t like to play ball at all. That’s 
strange, isn’t it?” 

“Ves,” said the boy, and then he fell to 
thinking. 

“Mother,” said the boy, after a while, “I 
met a little girl this morning who gave me, 
a part of her gingerbread. It tasted good. | 
I would like to take her an apple tart to-. 
morrow.” 

“And why not?” said the boy’s mother. 

“T saw a little boy in a house where I went 
this morning,’ the boy continued. “He 
couldn’t walk or run, and he couldn’t look 
at picture-books because he hadn’t any.” 

“Well, well!’ exclaimed the boy’s mother. 
“And you can walk and run all you want to, 
and you have dozens of picture-books. 
How strange!” 

“Ves,” said the boy, and then he fell to 
thinking again. 

“Mother,”’ said the boy, presently, ‘‘the 
schoolmaster is a nice man. He has a poor 
old sick mother. I would like to take her 
a flower to-morrow.” 

“And why not?” said the boy’s mother. 
é The next morning the boy went up in the 
‘ attic and got some money out of one of his 
a toy banks. With the money he bought the 

schoolmaster’s old mother a pot of prim- 

roses. The kind face of the schoolmaster 
lighted with pleasure when the gift was 
_ presented, and the boy felt happy. 

From that day the boy never went out to 
luok for his wishing-cup without taking 
something from his pile of toys. At last, 
one morning, he went to the attic as usual to 
get a toy, and there was not a thing left but 
a little bag that used to hold his marbles. 
He stooped and picked it up, and underneath 
it was his long-lost wishing-cup. 

“Dear me,” exclaimed the boy, and, as he 
said it, out from the cup hopped the prince. 

“Bless me,” cried the prince, ‘‘you’ve 
found your wishing-cup!” 

The boy picked up the cup, and then he 
looked down at Prince Hippity Hoppity. 
“Dear me,” he said, and then he sighed. 

“Now you can wish,” cried the prince. 

“Ves, I can,” said the boy, and he sighed 
again. 

“What's the trouble?” inquired Prince 
Hippity Hoppity. 

“Nothing—-only—I’ve had such fun, I 

wish I could keep on looking for it a whole 
” 
“Ha, ha, ha, just so, just so,” cried Prince 


Hippity, And then he grasped the boy’s 
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hand, and away they both went skipping 
round the attic. 

“There,” cried the prince, after they had 
been three times around, ‘now your wish 
will surely come to pass, ha, ha, ha.” At 
this he began to go heels over head all over 
the floor. He went so fast and looked so 
funny,—just like a hoop with red and yellow 
streamers,—that the boy screamed with 
laughter. 

“OQ mother, mother,’ he cried, after 
Prince Hippity had disappeared through the 
scuttle window, “my wishing-cup was under 
my pile of toys all the time. But it’s gone 
now, though, and I don’t care if it has. 
While I’m hunting for it, I can play ball with 
the boys. Goody, goody!”’ Down went the 
boy’s head now and over went his heels just 
like Prince Hippity Hoppity in Happy Land. 


An End. 


A little girl went counting on, 
To one—two hundred, say. 

“Ts there no end to it?” she asked, 
In quite a puzzled way. 

I told her no—she had begun, 
She might go on all day. 

“There zs an end to it—this end,” 
She cried with laughter gay; 

And back she counted, back to one— 
And ended so her play. 

—Little Folks. 


My Chameleon. 


Of all the pets with which time has made 
me acquainted the oddest was Jim, my 
chameleon, a Floridan by birth, who travelled 
to New York in a mail-bag, 

A chameleon is a kind of a lizard. Mine 
was about four inches long. When he first. 
came, he wasa puzzle to me; for I knew not 
what he was, how he lived, or on what he 
fed. But a letter told me to keep him warm, 
and that was all that was needed. 

A florist provided me with a bushy ge- 
ranium, and on this Jim made his home. 
He would stretch himself along the boughs 
where the sun shone upon him. When he 
became tired of that, he would rest himself 
by twining his tail around a branch and 
hanging downward. 

Generally he made no sound; but once, 
when a visitor was annoying him, he made 
a slight hissing noise. He was no fighter, 
and his expressing pleasure or displeasure 
aloud was strange to me. When he seemed 
to be feeling a state of lizard content, his 
body emitted a faint, peculiar odor. 

What did’ he feed on? Flies and bugs. 
It being the winter, flies were few, and I 
haunted the kitchen and market-places for 
them. An offer to a small boy of a cent 
for every fly brought a small supply, which 
Jim welcomed. The tongue of a chameleon 
is sticky on the end. It is very long, and 
generally curled up in his mouth; but, when 
a fly comes in sight, this long tongue un- 
curls in a twinkling and hits the fly. It 
sticks to the tip of the tongue, and that is the 
last of the fly. The rapidity of the tongue’s 
movements is wonderful. 

The peculiarity of the chameleon is its 
change of color. It does not turn all colors, 
only those of plants,—leaves and boughs. 
I often placed it on red objects, but its 
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change would not be red, nearer black. The 
reason for its changing is probably this: it 
is a very weak, defenceless creature, and 
is given this power as a means of hiding 
itself from its enemies. It was exceedingly 
difficult to find Jim, even on that small 
plant, his color would be so like the leaves, 

There was nothing repulsive about him. 
He grew very tame, and would curl up in 
the palm of my hand and stay there all the 
evening. He liked the warmth—perhaps he 
was homesick for Florida. 

Poor Jim came to an untimely end. His 
mistress went away, the maid let the fire go 
out, and the cold killed little Jim— Youth. 


Jennie’s Selfishness. 


Johnnie and Jennie were having a tea- 
party. : 

“You can pour out the tea, Jennie,” said 
Johnnie, graciously. 

“And I will help to the cake,’? went on 
Johnnie. 

“We—il,” repeated Jennie, more doubt- 
fully. 

So Jennie poured out the tea, and Johnnie 
cut up the cake. Mamma had given them 
quite a large piece. Johnnie cut the large 
piece into five smaller pieces. They were 
all about the same size. 

He helped Jennie to one piece, and began 
to eat another himself. Jennie poured an- 
other cup of tea, and the feast went on. 
Mamma, in the next room, heard them talk- 
ing peacefully awhile; but presently arose 
a discussion, and then a prolonged wail from 
Johnnie. 

*“ What is the matter?’”? asked mamma. 

“Jennie’s greedy, and selfish, too,’’ cried 
Johnnie, between his sobs. 

Then he cried again. 

“What is the matter?’’? repeated mamma, 
going in to find out. 

“Why,” explained Johnnie, as soon as he 
could speak, ‘‘we each had two pieces of 
cake, and there was only one left, and Jennie, 
she took it all!”’ 

“That does seem rather selfish of Jennie!’” 

“Yes, it was!” Johnnie wept, ‘‘’cause I 
cut the cake that way so’s I could -have 
that extra piece myself.’’—Exchange. 


Ernestine had learned the word “‘rat”’ at 
school. ‘The teacher pointed to the word 
“at,” and asked her what it was. She said, 
“Tt is some part of a rat, but I don’t know 
which part it is.’—Youth’s Companion. 


“CLEANLINESS” 


Is the watchword for health and vigor, com- 
fort and beauty. Mankind is learning not 
only the necessity but the luxury of clean- 
liness. SAPOLIO, which has wrought 
such changes in the home, announces her 
sister triumph— 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


A special sopD which energizes the whole 
body, starts the circulation and leaves an 


exhilarating glow. A// grocers and druggists, 
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The Work of Hampton.* 


BY PRESIDENT C. W. ELIOT. 


Il. 


Again, the Northern whites and the South- 
ern do not entirely agree with regard to public 
education. Northern opinion is unanimous 
in favor of giving the whole Southern popu- 
lation—white and black alike—good oppor- 
tunities for education in every grade, though 
in separate establishments. It seems to the 
Northern whites that, if the Southern 
negroes are to constitute a separate com- 
munity,—separate, that is, with regard to 
church, school, and all social life,—that 
separate community will need not only in- 
dustrious laborers and operatives, active 
clerks, and good mechanics, but also teachers, 
preachers, lawyers, physicians, engineers, 
and indeed professional men of all sorts, and 
therefore that all grades of education should 
be made accessible to negro children and 
youth. 

On this subject three different opinions 
may be discerned among Southern whites. 
Some Southern whites, educated and un- 
educated, think that any education is an 
injury to the negro race, and that the negro 
should continue to multiply in the Southern 
States with access only to the lowest forms 
of labor, for which they maintain, as Plato 
did, that no education is necessary. An- 
other section of the Southern whites holds 
that negro children should be educated, but 
only for manual occupations; that is, for 
farm work, household work, and work in the 
fundamental trades, such as the carpenter’s, 
mason’s, and blacksmith’s. This section 
approves of manual training and trade schools, 
but takes no interest in the higher education 
of the negro. Still a third section of the 
Southern whites recognizes the obvious fact 
that a separate negro community must be 
provided with negro professional men of 
good quality, else neither the physical nor the 
moral welfare of the negro population will 
be thoroughly provided for. At the North 
the higher education of the few young negroes 
who will reach that grade can be provided 
in the colleges and professional schools main- 
tained for white youth, and is successfully 
given at this moment to a few negro youth. 
In the Southern States the higher education 
must be given in separate institutions, if 
at all. The Northern people hardly realize 
how heavy the educational burden on the 
Southern States really is, because at the 
North they are under no necessity of pro- 
viding separate institutions of all grades for 
negroes in addition to those provided for the 
whites. The pecuniary burden of this sepa- 
rate provision on the relatively poor Southern 
States is enormous: it is heavy in the elemen- 
tary schools, but in the higher grades of 
education it is heavier still in proportion to 
the numbers to be educated. The provision 
of a higher education for negroes is the logical 
consequence of the proposition that the black 
and white races should both be kept. pure; 
and, as I have said, this proposition is ac- 
cepted both at the North and at the South. 
The alternative view, that the Negro needs 
no education or is harmed by it, or that the 
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race should only be offered the lower grades 
of education, is thoroughly inconsistent with 
the proposition that the two races should be 
kept unmixed, 

The Northern whites have precisely the 
same dread of an ignorant and corruptible 
suffrage that the Southern whites feel, for 
they have suffered and are now suffering from 
it. Millions of immigrants, who have had 
no practice in civil or religious liberty, have 
invaded the North; and negro suffrage there 
has often proved not only unintelligent, but 
mercenary. Their remedy, however, for an 
ignorant suffrage is to abolish ignorance by 
patient, generous work on the children. As 
an aid in this long campaign they value an 
educational qualification for the suffrage. 
Moreover, the Northern people are having 
at home abundant illustration of the way 
crimes increase when portions of the popu- 
lation have emancipated themselves from 
accustomed restraints, but have not yet been 
provided with any new effective restraints 
either from within or from without. In this 
respect they are prepared to sympathize 
warmly with their Southern brethren, whose 
situation is even more difficult than their own. 
Both parts of the country are feeling acutely 
the same need,—the need of a stronger 
arm for the law, of a permanent, large, per- 
vasive police force, organized in military 
fashion and provided with all the best means 
for instantaneous communication between 
stations. The presence of a competent 
public force would tend to prevent those 
sudden gregarious panics which cause law- 
less barbarities. 

In respect to the value of that peculiar 
form of education which Hampton Institute 
has so admirably illustrated,—education 
through manual training and labor at trades 
and crafts,—there is a striking agreement 
between Northern and Southern opinion. 
One of the most remarkable changes in public 
education in the Northern States during the 
past fifteen years has been the rapid intro- 
duction of just these features into urban 
school systems. 

The Northern whites are beginning to 
sympathize strongly with their Southern 
brethren in respect to the peculiar burden 
which the action of the national government 
in liberating the negroes has imposed on 
them. ‘They see that the educational prob- 
lem at the South is much more difficult than 
it is at the North and calls for much greater 
public expenditure. They also perceive that 
the Southern States are less able than the 
Northern States to endure public expenditure 
for education. 

In spite of their ingrained preference for 
local control of education, and for local 
government in general,—a preference which 
has preserved far too long ward government 
for ‘schools and cities and district govern- 
ment in country towns,—they are beginning 
to feel that the peculiar burden upon the 
Southern States, caused by the separation 
between the black and the white races in the 
institutions of education should be borne 
in part by the national government. They 
would like to see devised constitutional 
means of bringing exceptional aid from the 
National Treasury to the former slave States 
which have this exceptional burden to bear. 
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They would like to see the negro schools 
of the South kept eight months of the 
year instead of four—at the expense of the 
nation. They would like to see separate 
colleges for agriculture and the mechanic 
arts provided throughout the South by the 
national government. They would like to 
see the Southern universities enabled to 
maintain separate professional schools for 
colored men. ‘They would like to see a way 
found for the national government to spend 
as much money on solving the Southern negro 
problem as it has been spending for six years 
past on the Philippine problem. In short, 
they would like to see the national govern- 
ment recognize its responsibility for many of 
the physical and moral difficulties which 
beset civilization in the Southern States and 
come to the aid of all the civilizing forces 
in those States. They know that efficient 
help could only be given through existing 
local agencies; and the only help they would 
wish the government to give is help to meet 
the peculiar burdens those agencies now 
have to bear because of the expedient social 
separation between the two races which are 
to occupy together the fair Southern coun- 
try. It was in the supreme interest of the 
whole nation that the Southern States were 
impoverished forty years ago by a four years’ 
blockade and the destruction of their whole 
industrial system. It is fair that the nation 
should help to rebuild Southern prosperity 
in the very best way; namely, through edu- 
cation. 
Finally, let us all remember that the task 
of making competent free men out of slaves 
is not the work of a day or a decade, but 
of many generations. How many Anglo- 
Saxon generations have gone to dust on the 
long road from serfdom to freedom! It is a 
task to be worked at by each successive gen- 
eration with the eager energy of men who 
know that for them the night cometh in 
which no man can work, but with a patience 
like that of God, who lives and rules forever. 


Our Denominational Paradoxes. 


There is a genial side to the unhappy di- 
visions of which we have heard so much in 
these last days, and it is a pleasure to relax 
a little from our over-solemnity about it and 
reflect how impossible it is to keep humor 
out of even the most serious situations. 

If there is any one distinction on which 
we Protestants think we can take a stand 
and keep it, it is that of sacerdotalism. But 
even that will happen in the best-regulated 
Protestant households, while in the Catholic 
Church it often produces the exactly oppo- 
site results from what we expect. To be 
sure, the Catholic theory practically leaves 
all to the priest, and as a corollary we expect 
that the people will take advantage of their 
liberty and let him do it all, But the strange 
thing about it is that the Catholics are about 
the only people who are always on the spot 
themselves, though theoretically they would 
be just the ones to stay away. 

The Protestant theory of the priesthood 
of all believers—no _ sacerdotalism—would 
seem to be a jewel of a theory to encourage 
church-going, and we should expect that the 
man who is loud for that doctrine would be 


ek 
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right on the spot at the first sound of the 
church-going bell and eager to discharge his 
own priestly function. But not a bit of it. 
It is our universal priesthood people who 
always feel specially at liberty to remain 
away from church and leave it all to the min- 
ister in a way that would scandalize a Cath- 
olic. The truth of the matter is that the 
Catholics are about the only people in this 
country to-day who are on any large scale 
acting in a strictly Congregational way with 
regard to worship. 

When I was ordained a Congregational 
minister, I naively assumed that whatever 
was essentially congregational would meet 
with immediate favor. But, whenever I tried 
to do anything truly congregational in the 
way of worship, I was sure to hear the cry of, 
“No popery.” ‘Truly, one becomes much 
mixed in mind when he tries to find out what 
is what in his particular sect. ‘There were 
the Episcopalians, tyrannized over by prel- 
ates and the last vestige of congregational 
rights gone as I was brought up to believe, 
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but none the less they were doing at least 
half of their own worship every Sunday with 
their own voices while my dear congregation 
for fear they might, become sacerdotal in 
their tendencies were letting me do it all, 
and sat by Sunday after Sunday to see me 
do it or even stayed away, quite convinced 
that it would be well done. Delicious anom- 
aly that the more congregational a man be- 
comes, the more priestly he seems. It is 
really unsafe for any man to take too seri- 
ously the supposed tenets of his denomina- 
tion. 

Another delightful paradox of our denomi- 
national world is that wherever you find a 
church which is called the United Anything 
you can be almost certain that this is a pleas- 
ant bit of ecclesiastical humor and really 
only a euphemism for one of the worst schisms 
that ever happened. One reads with great 
relish that the United Original Seceders came 
into existence when a number of ministers 
of the General Associate Synod refused to 
reunite with the Associate Synod. And 
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what about the Associate Synod? Why> 
it was a body which was just hungering for 
some one to associate with. Of course in a 
few notable recent cases the title has been 
justified, but for the most part it has meant 
little more than the name of a certain po- 
litical party which adds to the gayety of 
nations by calling itself euphoniously United 
|Irishmen. To any church seriously consider- 
ing the prospect of splitting off from the 
original stock I would suggest that the best 
denominational usage will demand that they 
call their enterprise the United. 

One thinks of the Unitarians as denomi- 
nationally thoroughgoing, but he hopes too 
much, ‘They are like the rest of us, and sub- 
stantially one with the orthodox folk in their 
unconscious drollery. Just a word about 
their habit of calling themselves liberal, a 
touchy and delicate matter to be sure, but 
worthy of a good-natured remark now and 
then. Let me say that it is quite proper for 
one to hope that he is liberal—we ought all 
to hope it—while in our more sanguine mo- 
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Nor any substitute for it. 


has done as well for its policy-holders as any company. 


solidity was as the rock of Gibraltar. 


There is 


No Good Reason 
Against Good Insurance 


Wherever failure to live means financial loss, there is 
call for Insurance. Is your life of financial value to another—your family, partners or 
business? If so, Life Insurance deserves your attention, and deserves it now. Your fore- 
thought will be better than their afterthought. 
Insurance, men do not all think alike. There is no desirable kind that cannot be obtained from 
THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. This is the oldest active Life Insurance 
Company in America, and the largest and staunchest in the world. 
has no stockholders. Its assets belong to its policy-holders. It has paid them dividends continuously 
for fifty-six years. Taking its history through, 
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It should have done better, as has recently been 
Under the present management all policy-holders: may expect unusually favorable results, 
This is made reasonable by the facts that it isa strictly Mutual Company, operated under New York 
laws, which are now the best in the world; that its great volume of business means smaller share of 
expense on each policy, and that the new methods and economies, which are now a part of its con- 
stitution, will save immense sums which must go to the policy-holders, as the only proper place. 
@ Mr. Charles E. Hughes, who became famous by conducting the investigation of the 
Legislative Committee, and who speaks with authority, has recently said: 
great companies exposed to close and unsparing analysis, only to find that their 
I would rather take insurance in a New York 
company eompelled to transact business under these restrictions, than in any 
company not so restricted, and I believe that will be the sentiment of the 
people of these United States.” 
@ If you would like to know for yourself the latest phases of Life 
Insurance, or wish information concerning any form of 


policy, consult our nearest agent or write direct to 


The Mutual 
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New York 
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ments we might even confide to an intimate 
friend or two that we believed we were lib- 
eral, but none of us have any more right to 
go around publicly claiming that we are 
liberal than we have to go around saying, 
“T am a gentleman” or “I am good-look- 
ing.’ This decision must in the nature of 
things rest wholly with our neighbors, of 
course, while we may only entertain a hum- 
ble hope that we may sometime deserve such 
a description. 

No matter what they say, they believe the 
Unitarians feel more responsible than any 
other denomination for keeping the public 
posted about Jonathan Edwards. When- 
ever I get a little behind as to Edwards, a 
Unitarian tract or newspaper will in a mo- 
ment make me feel as if Edwards were still 
preaching in Northampton. Of course I 
have spells of doubting whether Unitarians 
really do read Edwards so much more than 
the rest of us after all. If I should expect 
from such quarters to hear a good deal about 
Parker and Channing, I realize that that is 
not the denominational way of getting at 
things. 

As a Presbyterian, I acknowledge a great 
debt to the Unitarians for having kept Cal- 
vin before the world more than any other 
agency amongst us. I had been three months 
in a Presbyterian seminary without hearing 
Calvin’s name mentioned, when growing 
desperate I dropped in at the nearest Uni- 
tarian church, and inside half an hour I heard 
the joyful sound. I knew I could trust them 
for that. The undoubted renaissance of his 
influence is almost wholly due to the liberals, 
who never tire of talking about him. On 
the particular Sunday morning of which I 
speak Calvin was burning Servetus. When 
will our Unitarian friends realize that Calvin 
never burned Servetus but once? 

There is a good deal of the little boy in 
our denominational make-up, which, in a 
few of the sects, always takes the forms 
of running after one of the larger bodies 
when they have discarded some painful 
episode in their history, and calling after 
them, ‘‘Here, Mister, you’ve dropped some- 
thing.” 

For the reviving of my earlier views about 
hell fire there is only one quarter toward 
which I can now look with any certainty of 
hearing the old doctrines in their most 
obsolete and archaic form. The orthodox 
churches are most disappointing in this re- 
gard, but I can always rely upon the Uni- 
versalists to refresh me in the worst that 
has ever been thought or said on this sub- 
ject. None of my family has memories 
reaching back far enough to have heard any 
one preach on the place of punishment being 
paved with the skulls of infants a span long, 
but the youngest Universalist can always 
recollect when the doctrine was in full sway. 
One often wishes he had time to visit these 
churches oftener and have his mind forcibly 
turned toward doctrines he is too prone to 
forget. 

As for the Presbyterians, of course no 
church has come to their good estate without 
much interesting and fruitful paradox. 
Under the worst lot of misrepresentation, 
sometimes furnished by their opponents, 
but very often, also, by some of their own 
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number, they have become quite strong and 
healthy and useful in the world in a way 
which offends every bit of logical sense there 
isin us. When will we begin to realize that 
this is not a very logical world? What we 
have almost a right to expect of Presbyte- 
rians, with their doctrines of divine sover- 
eignty and election, is that they should sit 
down, show no initiative, and remain passive 
to the end of time. Anything that savored 
of free will we should expect them to refuse 
at once. But look at Scotland, the favorite 
home of this faith, look at its endless divi- 
sions, and you cannot withhold the admiring 
confession that there has probably never 
been so much freedom of the will to the 
square mile in any other portion of the 
planet. : 

And, wherever Presbyterianism goes, it 
seems to do nothing so much as to stir up 
the will. Strangely enough my first seri- 
ous convictions with regard to foreordina- 
tion came from reading the biographies of 
Wesley, which is another paradox. Such 
a mess of foreordination I never got into in 
my life. Wesley goes into one town after 
another with everything against him, but it 
is absolutely certain beforehand just how it 
will all turn out. You gradually sit back 
and take your ease as you read along. Most 
of the time it almost seems as if Wesley had 
very little to do with it. It just had to be. 
After that I lost all interest in quarrelling 
against foreordination Wesley had taught 
me it was all too true. 

These and other things have made me 
wonder whether the cause of church unity 
might not be greatly assisted if some one 
would come to the front and write a ‘‘De- 
nominational Biglow Papers.’’— John Sheri- 
dan Zelve, in Congregationalist. 


The Public Duty of Public Service. 


To be a citizen is to do more than vote. 
To be a “good citizen’”” means more than 
paying your taxes and keeping out of a 
police court. There are many more duties 
involved in being a member of any civilized 
community than you can be fined for not 
doing. There are many more obligations 
imposed by it than you will be arrested for 
defaulting upon. Most citizens have sense 
or selfishness enough, though some have not, 
to sweep their sidewalks clean and clear them 
of snow, because they want others to do it 
too. Most householders feel bound to keep 
their garbage cans from being a nuisance to 
their neighbors, who in turn might annoy 
them if they did not. 

But public spirit is a public duty. To 
look to the general welfare is the part of 
good citizenship. To promote the great- 
est good to the greatest number is a human, 
not to say religious, obligation. 

While some of these specific public duties 
can be done better by others for us than we 
can do them ourselves, yet we cannot right- 
fully lay off the duty of having them done 
upon them or any one else. We cannot do 
our own charity by proxy. Whoever may 
spend the money more wisely than we, 
whoever can find out the real needs, and the 
needy who suffer, better than we, it is for 
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Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill; and Cor. Franklin 
and Geary St., San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secrelary, Rev. Charles 
E. St. John. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. Lin- 
coln, Esq. —__ 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 


Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 


Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Charles T. 
Catlin. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 

Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for ‘Truth, Worship, and Service.” 

Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 


Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Philip C. 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rey. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 


Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 


Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 


a a 


each one of us at least to be charitable, to 
see to it that the need is found out, and that 
the needy are relieved. We may subscribe 
to the charitable societies and funds, and 
we should do so as a public duty. But 
our duty to the public does not end there. 
Their agents are really more ours than 
theirs. What is done or left undone by 
others, we do or leave undone ourselves. 
Most of these societies have volunteer 
friendly visitors to see and feel for them- 
selves, and ‘decisions committees” to 
decide what these agents of the givers ought 
to do, In Germany this friendly visiting 
is as much a part of the citizen’s legal duty 
as serving on juries or responding to calls 
to preserve the public peace. ‘he citizen 
is drafted once in so often to assist what we 
would call our county agent or poormaster. 
We may be moved by pity for fatherless and 
motherless children to support orphan 
asylums, But our duty to the orphans 
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and to the community is not done then. 

We should satisfy ourselves that the good 
eare they get when little be extended to 

them as they get older, and follow them 
to the home and work in which they are 

“placed out.” 

You have a glow of kindly feeling, not 
to say pride, when the blue garb of a vis- 
iting nurse or the black habit of a sister 
of charity flits by you as these ministrants 
of merey pass on their errand of healing. 
But why is the burden of the sufferers to 
whom they are going upon them, or those 
who support them, more than upon you? 
Your own parlor or club may throw less of a 
shadow on your heart, because you know of 
the bright neighborhood centres in the less 
privileged places, which cannot be accounted 
for except by the toil and sacrifice of others. 
But should the shadow lift until you ask 
yourself why you are not one of them, to 
join heart and hand on the equal terms of 

giving and taking, with those who only want 
help to help themselves? 

We can get some impulse and training 
for public duty through personal experi- 
ence at these points of contact with human 
need. But should we not want to do it 
more quickly and on a_ broader scale? 
Should we not want to know what others 
are doing, what their experiences have 
been, how their successes or failures have 
come about? Should we not want to fit 
ourselves to take our own part effectively in 
such volunteer public duty? If adapted 
to do so, should some of us not aspire to 
train ourselves to enter the service of the 
state or city institutions, under the guarantee 
of an honorable and public position, open in 
the order of examination rank to the eligi- 
ble list of applicants? Or cannot more of 
us prepare to discharge the sacred trust of 
private or church charities as their paid 
or volunteer administrators? Having a 
public spirit is an obligation to put it to use 
in public service.—Graham Taylor, in Char- 
thes. 


Christian Science. 


In the Christian Register of July 26 was 
published an article commenting upon the 
criticism of the New York Times, which 
claimed to have “discovered” that the 
Christian Scientists by an agreement were 
writing letters to the Times admonishing 
them in respect to their unwarranted and 
unreasonable attacks upon Christian Science. 
Since, according to the Times’s description, 
each of these letters contains the informa- 
tion that the writer had asked friends to 
write also, we fail to see wherein the Times 
made any remarkable “discovery.” There 
does not seem to have been any secret 
about it, but we are writing principally to 
say that Mrs. Eddy’s representative had 
nothing to do with the plan to write letters 
to the Times. It was done by business 
men who had grown weary of the outrage 
perpetrated upon the Christian Science move- 
ment by the New York Times, and we think 
that they were fully justified in their un- 
willingness to put a paper in the hands of 
their children, which, however desirable 
and pleasing in every other way, so un- 
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reasonably and per: tently attacks the 
religion of the family. 

As a matter of fact, the methods which 
the Times regards as reprehensible are not 
uncommon in the business and religious 
world. The editor of a New York weekly 
paper says, “I have a circular signed by 
R. Fulton Cutting, Howard Townsend, and 
R. S. Minturn, saying: “Write at once to one 
or more members of the Board of Estimate 
and Apportionment that you heartily approve 
their desire to secure immediately a Seaside 
Park. Ask friends to do the same. Address 
letters, cards, or telegrams to reach all mem- 
bers of the Board through the Association 
for Improving the Condition of the Poor, 
No, 105 East Twenty-second Street.’ These 
circulars are distributed broadcast. Are 
they ‘A Typical Trick of Fulton Cutting- 
ism’ ?”’ 

Evidently, so far as the New York Times 
is concerned, the act of mutual and con- 
certed effort is not in itself an evil thing. 
It all depends upon who does it. 

ALFRED FARLOW. 


San Francisco Relief. © 


I would like to say to our good friends in 
the East, who have not given all they want 
to give to those who lost their property by 
the recent disaster to our cities around the 
bay of San Francisco, that our Unitarian 
Relief Committee will not go out of business 
so long as it has money to use, or clothing, or 
anything else to help those who need help. 
When material aid is no longer possible, we 
shall regretfully cease from our labors as a 
committee. There will be urgent need for 
all the money and clothing we are likely to 
have intrusted to our care this winter. 
Past experiences in relief work count for 
little in the presence of this unparalleled 
calamity. The generosity of the people 
has, however, well matched the magnitude of 
the disaster. We do not therefore ask 
because we feel that our friends have not 
appreciated the situation. We only seek 
to serve those who feel as if they would like 
to do more if they only knew how to go 
about it. Money is still coming in, and we 
have been told that there was some question 
whether more would be needed. 

The work that has been so efficiently 
carried on by those connected with our 
churches, who have had the disbursement 
of the money sent us by the Association, has 
been greatly appreciated by the officials 
charged with what is known as_ public 
relief. We have carefully supplemented 
their work and never interfered with it in 
any way. ‘The money has been used, gen- 
erally to assist those who would not apply 
to the official committees. Our workers 
have literally worked in secret, so far as 
their selection of those who were to be helped 
is concerned. We have made some loans 
where a gift would not be accepted. Al- 
ready I have received three returns of the 
money loaned. Our theory has been that 
it was better to help those who were willing 
to do something to help themselves. Not 
all the cases have been of this character, 
but most of them have been. I hope that 
some of our ladies will tell your readers 
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about some of these interesting cases. We 
have kept many sewing-machines going ever 
since the fire, and made up great quantities 
of underclothing, and other clothing also, 


Addresses. 
THE address of Rev. A. D. Mayo for the 


summer will be 45 West Newton Street Boston, Mass. 


REV. James De Normandie will be at home 
for any service desired of him until the first of August, but 
will be absent during that month. Telephone Roxbury 384 
or Lincoln 12, 


REV. Thomas R. Slicer’s address during 
July and August will be care of Brown & Shipley & Co., 
London. 


REV. B. F. McDaniel will be at home, 21 


Edson Street, Dorchester, during the summer, and will 
cheerfully respond to calls for pastoral service. 


THE address of Rev. George F. Pratt 
during the month of August will be ss Cliff Avenue, 
Winthrop Highlands, Mass. He may be called up for 
supply or other ministerial services. 


REV. C. W. Wendte will respond to any call 
for ministerial services in the pulpit or pastoral work dur- 
ing the summer. Address 83 Sutherland Road (Boule- 
vard Station), Brookline, Mass. Also American Unitarian 
Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Business Notices, 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Deaths. 


JAMES P. WOOD. 


On June 7, 1906, the Parkside Unitarian Society of Buf- 
falo was called upon to mourn the loss of one of its*most 
loyal members. On that day died James P. W 
charter member of the society, at one time its pre’ 
and always its devoted friend. His sudden death came as 
a shock not only to the church, but to the community at 
large, for the best interests of which he had fora long time 
labored. He is mourned by a host of friends endeared to 
him by his kindly and genial nature. 

Mr. Wood was born in Buffalo, Dec. 3, 1861. He entered 
into business when only sixteen years of age, and for many 
years was Closely identified with Buffalo’s most enter- 
prising commercial life. At the time of his death he was - 
vice-president and Treasurer of the Buffalo Cement Co. 
Early in life he became interested in the liberal faith, and 
when, some thirteen or fourteen years ago, a little group 
of people under the leadership of Rev. Thomas R. Slicer 
determined to founda Second Unitarian Church in Buffalo, 
he threw himself heartily into the cause. Through all the 
subsequent years of the church’s life, years, many of them, 
of small things, of struggle and discouragement, he never 
lost heart nor courage, but gave freely and cheerily of that 
personal service which is the assurance of the ultimate 
success of a church. Always a generous contributor, a 
faithful worker, a stanch friend, the Parkside church 
andthe Unitarian cause at large owe to him a deep debt 
of gratitude. 

In him Buffalo lost a valued citizen, the Unitarian faith 
a stanch and loyal supporter, those who knew him best 
a kindly and genial friend. 7. MCAT 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


Incorporated. 


FY NERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 
cluding offices, salesrooms, morgue, dressing- 
rooms, and chapel. Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. 


N American woman desires a position as Managing 
A Housekeeper. Address Suite 1, 14 Holton Street, 
West Medford, Mass. 


YOUNG lady twenty-one years old, in good health 
A well-educated and good reader, desires a position as 
companion. Can furnish satisfactory references. Ad- 
dress 156 Blossom Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


HY SUFFER ina northern climate when able to 
change and be healthy and happy in “Old Va.”? 

Write for facts to one who c anged. .S. Read, High- 
land Springs, Va. (A Richmond suburb.) 
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for those who could not buy it if it was for 
sale; and for a long time it was hardly possi- 
ble to get it, even if one had the money. 
The practice has been to employ those who 
would not accept gifts, but who did want 
employment. We have had three such 
groups of women employed most of the 
time. Whenever it has been possible to 
start a person in business or rather calling, 
we have done it in so thorough a manner 
that no further aid was needed for that case. 
It has been a glorious work, and it ought to 
go on all winter. Our Unitarian workers 
are ready to give their time and work to the 
cause, just so long as generous friends choose 
‘to keep them supplied with the means for 
carrying it on, 

Our principal station for work in future 
will be at Unitarian Headquarters, in the 
First Unitarian Church in San Francisco, 
which is convenient for all who need to 
visit. us. The work is carried on by our 
committee, with the general assistance of 
Mr. Leavitt and under the direction of Mrs. 
Presson and Mrs. Halliday and Miss Pierce. 
Money contributions should be sent to me 
addressed to 2614 Warring Street, Berke- 
ley, Cal. Contributions of clothing or 
anything of that nature, should be sent to 
Unitarian Headquarters, First Unitarian 
Church, Franklin and Geary Streets, San 
Francisco, Cal. We need shoes for women 
and children more than almost anything 
else in the way of clothing. 

a GEORGE W. STONE, 
fe Chairman Unitarian Relief Committee. 


wh 


Hancock Conference. 


Another session of the Hancock County 
Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian 
Churches has been held. ‘The delegates from 
the churches and visitors from various 
points in the county have again met, have 
spoken their word, have feasted together, 
participated in song and prayer, and heard 
men speak of life’s great issues and problems. 
The place was at the Unitarian church in 
Ellsworth. The opening service was on the 
evening of August 14, when the service was 
conducted by Mr. Sidney Robins, and when 
Rev. Dr. Samuel A. Eliot spoke of the springs 
of power and enthusiasm in the soul gather- 
ing strength till they break through the soul’s 
silence and dumbness into speech and into 
act and the soul’s fulfilment and the world’s 
betterment. On the morning of the 15th 
Mr. W. H. Dresser of the Ellsworth church 
acknowledged the devotion of the founders 
of the church, the help of which the church 
has been the recipient from the church at 
large, and extended to all, irrespective of 
differing creeds, a cordial welcome. A de- 
votional service, conducted by Rev. Mary 
L. Leggett, was a high communion. ‘The 
reports from the churches showed that Miss 
Leggett is ministering at Winter Harbor 
from May to October, giving special care to 
class work with the young, and conducting 
her classes in the charming Channing Chapel 
library; that the summer work at Sullivan, 
in which the devoted conductors of the lay 
services of the year receive help from with- 
out, is-in the charge of Mr. Sidney Robins 
of the Harvard Divinity School; that Mr 
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A. H. Sargent of Meadville finds at West 
Gouldsboro a Sunday-school that holds its 
life beyond the students’ term of service; 
that at Prospect Harbor a better spirit of 
fellowship is manifest between the union 
and the Methodist churches where Rev. 
Mr. Van Ness has preached in both churches, 
to congregations made up from the whole 
community; that Rev. S. W. Sutton is 
preaching through the summer season every 
other Sunday afternoon at East Lamoine, 
the pulpit on the alternate Sundays being 
supplied by Rev. Mr. McDonald of the Bap- 
tist church of Lamoine; that the usual sum- 
mer services are being held at Bar Harbor, 
with different clergymen, who live a time 
in the glories of the Maine Coast, officiating; 
also that a fund has been begun looking to 
the purchase of a pipe organ; that at Ells- 
worth the work of the church in all its de- 
partments throughout the year is being 
carried forward. A conference of Alliance 
workers led by Mrs. Caroline S. Atherton 
made evident the zeal that is actuating a 
body of women in our churches, and that in- 
dicates a consecration to the higher human- 
ity such as the world cannot afford to be 
without. An address was made by Rev. 
W. M. Brundage, on ‘“‘The Movement from 
the Old Faith to the New,” where nothing 
of the eternal values is lost, and all things 
become gain to man. Addresses were made 
by Rev. A. L.. Hudson, on ‘‘The Sources of 
the Impulse to Social Regeneration,” and by 
Rey. Thomas Van Ness, on ‘‘Social Regen- 
eration: Some Hopeful Aspects,” in which 
the speakers held that sociology and theology 
are not antagonistic, that social regeneration 
receives its impetus from the heights of the 
divine; not a refined selfishness, but a 
commanding duty and genuine love guide 
the issues of the race, and motives born in the 
worshipful soul flow down in the amenities 
and justice of human welfare. The discus- 
sions were opened by Rev. H. W. Foote of 
Ann Arbor, Mich., and by Rev. A. G. Singsen 
of Providence, R.I. Rev. and Mrs. A. R 
Scott of Bangor, Mrs. A. L. Hudson, Rev. 
G. W. Fuller, and Mr. A. H. Sargent also 
favored the conference with their word. 
The following officers were elected: presi- 
dent, Mr. James A. Hill, West Gouldsboro; 
vice-president, Rev. H. H. Saunderson, 
Cambridge, Mass.; secretary and treasurer, 
Rev. S. W. Sutton, Ellsworth; executive 
committee: Hon. Bedford E. Tracy, Winter 
Harbor; Capt. S. O. Moore, Prospect Har- 
bor; Mrs. E. S. Shaw, West Gouldsboro; 
Mr. Fred A, Noyes, Sullivan; Mrs. Thomas F. 
Moran, Bar Harbor; Mrs. S. J. Morrison, 
Ellsworth; Mr. Everett McFarland, La- 
moine. Resolutions of thanks were adopted 
to the minister and people of the Ellsworth 
church, and to the Maine Central Railway and 
the management of the steamer ‘‘Ruth,” 
also the following :— 

Resolved, That this conference remembers 
with affection and gratitude the lives of 
three women who have in the past been 
workers within its limits, and desires to 
place on record its sense of loss in the 
deaths of Mrs. S. O. Moore and of Mrs. 


Daniel Deasy of Prospect Harbor and of 
Miss Abbie E. Joy of Ellsworth. 


Resolved, That this conference calls atten- 
tion to the opportunities of service in our 
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several communities, especially through the 
lives of the children, and urges upon our 
churches a more vigorous and practical 
application of Christian principles to the 
social problems in our midst. 

The session of the conference of 1907 will 
be held at West Gouldsboro, August 13 and 
14. The meetings of the conference were 
presided over in part by the president,- Mr. 
Irving Osgood of Ellsworth, in part by the 
vice-president, Rev. H. H. Saunderson. 
The services were aided by Miss Mary F. 
Hopkins in song and by Mr. George P. Paine 
with the violin. The conference closed at 
4 P.M. on the second day, with a devotional 
service conducted by Rev. H. H. Saunderson ; 
and the guests departed on a day as rare as 
any in June, from a church whose fine 
restraint and harmony of the interior con- 
tributes not a little to the devotional atmos- 
phere and a rare sense of repose, and from 
a conference that takes its place in the list 
of wholesome and helpful expressions of the 
liberal thought and life. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


(This department is in charge of Miss Grace R. Torr, 
Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 25 
Beacon Street, hours 9 to 12 andi to 5. All reports or 
notices should be sent to her. During July the office will 
be open Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays; any other 
days by appointment.] 


During August the office will be closed. 
All mail will be forwarded. 


It may be interesting to note the following 
resolution which the Young People’s Chris- 
tian Union of the Universalist Church passed, 
at its recent Convention in Detroit; for it 
certainly seems fitting that two such organi- 
zations, representing churches so closely 
akin, should occasionally exchange these 
friendly greetings and congratulations. 

“The Young People’s Religious Union 
of the Unitarian Church celebrated the 
tenth anniversary of its organization last 
May, in Boston. In view of the kindred 
nature and purpose of the two unions and 
the sympathetic spirit that exists between 
them, be it ; 

Resolved, That, the Young People’s Chris- 
tian Union sends cordial greetings and con- 
gratulations to the Young People’s Relig- 
ious Union on its attainment of ten years 
of life and work, and wishes it hearty God- 
speed in continuing efficiency as a power for 
good in its own church, and in that larger 
fellowship of Christian service to which both 
unions belong. We look to that common 
work for the kingdom of God to bring with 
it increasing good will and co-operation.” 

REQUESTS FOR SPEAKERS. 

If those unions that send in requests to 
headquarters for speakers from the National 
Union would kindly state, at the time the 
request is made, the hour of the meetings, it 
would greatly facilitate matters. Also bear 
in mind that, while the National Union fur- 
nishes the speakers, it does not pay their 
travelling expenses. Such are paid by the 
union visited. It seems well at this time to 
speak of the matter in this column, as many 
unions are not aware of these two facts, and 
do not realize their importance. 


1 sgl 


{ 
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Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


Another Curriculum. 


Following our purpose of submitting sug- 
gestions from all possible sources on the 
Graded System, I offer this week the cur- 
riculum prepared by Mr. and Mrs. C. L. 
Stebbins, for the First Parish Sunday School, 
Cambridge, Mass. Mr. Stebbins is the super- 
intendent of the school and has given a great 
deal of time and thought to its administration. 

By the way, Mr. Stebbins issues a_bi- 
monthly bulletin which gives information 


to parents and all others interested in the | 
| year). Manuals: for the pupils, Horton’s 


work of the school. From this leaflet I 
quote the following paragraph, which will 
serve as a preface to the course of ‘study. 
It will be seen that Mr. Stebbins carries out 
an idea, quite prevalent now, that the 
theoretical teaching in each class should have 
a practical side connected with some philan- 
‘thropic object. It is indicated in the pro- 
gramme under the title ‘Social Work.” 

“The graded system of instruction adopted 
last year has been found to work very satis- 
factorily in actual use. One or two sets of 
lessons have needed modification, in order to 
adapt them to the ages of the younger pupils, 
for whom they seemed a little too mature. 
This has resulted in the lengthening of the 
course by a year or two, and a division of 
the work into departments of three years in 
length instead of two.” 

1. Kindergarten, ages four to five. Lessons 
arranged by the teachers in charge. Social 
work: Contributions to the Children’s Mission. 

2. Primary Department: ages six to seven. 
Lessons arranged by the teachers in charge. 
Social work: Contributions to the Children’s 
Mission. c 

3. Preparatory Department, ages eight 
to ten, three years’ course. First year: 
Lessons on the Life of Jesus. Manuals: 
for the pupils, Mrs. Jaynes’s Lessons and 
Pictures; for the Teachers, Horton’s In- 
termediate Lessons. Social Work: Contri- 
butions and visits to the Floating Hospital. 
Second year: Old Testament Stories. Man- 

-ual: Mrs. Lane’s Lessons. Social work: Con- 
tributions and visits to Morgan Memorial. 
Third year: Our Faith (first half year). 
Manual: Mr. Horton’s Lessons. Foundation 
Truths in Religion (second half year). 
Manuals: For the pupils, Horton’s Inter- 
mediate Lessons; for the teachers, Walkley’s 
Advanced Lessons. Social work: Contribu- 
tions and visits to the Animal Rescue League. 

4. Intermediate Department, ages eleven 
to thirteen, three years’ course. First year: 
Early Old Testament Narratives. Manuals: 
for the pupils, Lyon’s Intermediate Lessons; 
for the teacher, Pulsford’s Advanced Lessons, 
Walkley’s Helps for Teachers. Social work: 
Contributions and visits to Children’s Mis- 
sion. Second year: Later Story of Israel 
(first half year). Manuals: for the pupils, 
Horton’s Intermediate Lessons; for the 
teachers, Pulsford’s Advanced Lessons, 
Lyon’s Later Old Testament Narratives. 
Great Thoughts of Israel (second half year). 
Manuals: for the pupils, Horton’s Inter- 
mediate Lessons; for the teachers, Pulsford’s 
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Advanced Lessons. Social work: Contribu- 
tions and visits to the Avon Home. Third 
year: Life and Teachings of Jesus. Manuals: 
for the pupils, Horton’s Life of Jesus, Hor- 
ton’s Teaching of Jesus; for the teacher, 
Pulsford’s Life of Jesus, Pulsford’s Helps 
for Teachers, Slicer’s Teaching of Jesus. 
Social work: Contributions and visits. to 
Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren. 

5. Junior Department, ages fourteen to 
sixteen, three years’ course. First year: 
The Beginning of Christianity (first half 
year). Manuals: for the pupils, Horton’s 
Intermediate Lessons; for the teachers, 
Slicer’s Advanced Lessons, Fenn’s Lessons 
on Acts. Ethics and Character (second half 


Character Building; for the teacher, Walk- 
ley’s Advanced Lessons, , Everett’s Ethics 
for Young People, Life Studies. Social 
work: Contributions and visits to the Nursery 
for Blind Babies. Second year: Great Pas- 
sages from the Bible. Manuals: for the 
pupils, Horton’s Lessons; for the teachers 
Pulsford’s Advanced Lessons. Social work: 
Contributions and visits to the Cambridge 
East End Union. Third year: Beacon Lights 
of Christian History. Manuals: for the 
pupils, Horton’s Lessons; for the teachers, 
Walkley’s Advanced Lessons. Social work: 
Contributions and visits to Margaret Fuller 
House. 

6. Senior Department, ages seventeen to 
nineteen, three years’ course. First year: 
Our Unitarian Faith. Manuals: Clarke’s 
Unitarian Belief, Mott’s Short History of 
Unitarianism. Social work: Contributions 
and visits to Children’s Aid Society. Second 
year: The Christian Sects. Manuals: Lyon’s 
Study of the Sects. Social work: Contribu- 
tions and visits to the Industrial School for 


crippled and Deformed Children. Third 
year: A Study of Religions. Manuals, 
Everett’s Religions before Christianity, 


Jones’s Seven Great Religious Teachers. 
Social work: Contributions and visits to the 
Holy Ghost Hospital. 

EpwArRpD A, Horton 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The weekly service at King’s Chapel wil] 
be conducted August 26, at 10,30 A.M., by 
Rev. John Snyder. 


The union service at Arlington Street, 
Boston, will be conducted August 27 at 


10.30 A.M., by Rev. Clay MacCauley of 
Boston. 


Rev. Robert Collyer of New York will 
preach at the First Unitarian Church of 
Manchester-by-the-Sea on Sunday, August 
26, at II A.M. 


An Appeal. 


In the recent disaster in San Francisco 
I lost everything I possessed. Among the 
things I prized most was a bit of verse 
called ‘Inheritance,’ by Grace Ellery Chan- 
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ning. Perhaps some kind person would 
send it to me. I am an invalid seventy 


years old. Mrs. L. GAYNOR. 
427 Orchard Street, Sanra Rosa, CAL. 


Books Offered. 


Would about fifteen copies of old edition 
of ““Sunday-school Hymn and Tune Books’”’ 
and fifteen copies of ‘‘Social Hymns and 
Tunes” be of any use to some Unitarian society 
for evening gatherings or otherwise, where 
there are little means to obtain new ones? 


L. FRANCES BABCOCK. 
75 Clarkson Street, DorcHEsTER. 


The National Temperance League of Great 
Britain will celebrate its jubilee anniversary 
in London during the week beginning 
October 21, next. An elaborate programme 
has been prepared which will extend through- 
out the week. 


Mr. Peter Paulson, an American farmer, 
recently inherited a sum of money from his 
mother, on condition that he goes to church 
every Sunday for the next fifteen years. The 
nearest church he can attend is ten miles 
from his home. 


Educational 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


WORCESTER, MASS, 


For the thorough preparation of teachers for the public 
schools. Unsurpassed facilities for practice-teaching in 
actual ongoing schools. 

Tuition and use of all books free. 

Examination for admission, SEPTEMBER 11 and 12. 

For catalogue and circular, giving full information, 


address 
E. H. RUSSELL, Prixczfail. 


The Meadville Theological Schoo! 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 
F. 0. SOUTH WORTH. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass, 


: ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 
For Boys. Locationhighanddry. Laboratories. Shop 
for mechanic arts. Strong teachers. High ideals. A 


Individual 


new gymnasium with swimming pool. Fits for college, 
scientific school, and business. Illustrated pamphlet sent 
free. Address Dr. D. E HITE, Rock Ridge 


Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Worcester, Mass. Established in 1856. 
The Rt. Rev. Alex. H. Vinton, D.D., LL.D., Springfield, 
visitor. Fits its students for leading places in collegiate, 
professional, or business life. Character prime requisite. 
JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Headmaster. 


The Children’s Missio 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. ’ 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. xo 

Visitors always welcome atthe Mission Home. 

Almost all children are cared for in private families in 
close relations with the central office. 3 

Applications solicited from families within fouts miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands. 


Henry M. Williams, President ; 
Rev. C.R. Eliot, Sec’y ; Henry Pickering, 7 reas. ; 
Parker B. Field, Superintendent, 
277 Tremont St., Boston 
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Pleasantries. 


In a certain literary club years ago, one 
of the members, in proposing the name of 
a candidate for membership, mentioned 
among his qualifications that he could speak 
several dead languages. To this an opponent 
replied that he never heard the gentleman 
in question speak but one dead language, 
and he murdered that as he went along. 


Pasted on the window of the book pub- 
lisher’s store was the sign, ‘‘Porter wanted,”’ 
and in the window itself on a pile of books 
the placard, ‘Dickens’ Works All This 
Week for $4.” The able-looking Irishman 
read first the sign and then the placard. 
He scratched his head and blurted out: 
“Dickens may take the job! Dickens can 
wur-rk ahl the week fer foor dollars if he 
wants to, but I’m a union man. J’ll not 
touch it. Ye’d betther kape Dickens.” 


One part of an elevator-boy’s duty is to 
answer questions, but not even an elevator- 
boy can be expected to know. everything. 
A guest at one of the big hotels, while going 
down in the elevator, remarked to the col- 
ored elevator-man, ‘‘I want to go to the 
wharf where the tea was thrown overboard.” 
“Well,” said the man, looking mystified, 
“vou’d better inquire at the office. I reckon 
that was before I.came here. I’ve only been 
in Boston about a year.’’—Boston Tran- 
script. 


| “Gen. Butler was at one time a member 
of a commission to examine young appli- 
cants for admission to the bar,” says an ex- 
change, ‘“‘and before him came a youth who 
failed miserable. Finally, Butler turned 
to the young man, and asked: ‘What would 
you like to be examined in? You have 
failed in everything we have suggested.’ 
The reply came, “Iry me on the statutes: 
I’m up to them.’ Butler shook his head, 
solemnly. ‘My friend,’ he said, ‘I’m afraid 
you won’t do, You may be ever so familiar 
with the statutes; but what is to prevent a 
foolish legislature from repealing all you 
know?” 


A Kansas City woman, says the Kansas 
City Tvmes, tells this story of her husband. 
One morning, he glanced at the dining-room 
clock and said, ‘“‘We must be later than usual 
this morning.’ ‘Don’t place too much con- 
fidence in that clock. It stopped at five 
o’clock, and I just set it by guess,”’ replied 
the good wife. “‘Were you up at five 
o’clock?”’ asked the husband. “Of course 
not.” “If you weren’t up at five,’”’ replied 
the man, puzzled, “how do you know when, 
the clock stopped?’ “Why, dear, it stayed 
stopped,’’ was the reply. The man did not 
say another word that morning. 


The tortoise is a great sleeper. The 
Spectator has had a story of one which was 
a domestic pet in an English house. As his 
time for hibernating drew nigh, he selected 
a quiet corner in the dimly lit coal-cellar, 
and there composed himself to sleep. A 
new cook was appointed soon after. She 
knew not tortoises. In a few months the 
tortoise woke up and sallied forth. Screams 
soon broke the kitchen’s calm. On entering 
that department, the lady of the house 
found the cook gazing in awe-struck won- 
der, and exclaiming, as with unsteady hand 
she pointed to the tortoise: ““My conscience! 
Look at the stone which I’ve broken the 
coal wi’ a’ winter!’ 


The Christian Register 


BIGELOW 
KENNARD 
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cos We are now making 
under our own patents 
Four-Tuse 

Cuimine Haci Ciocks 
s CHIMING WESTMINSTER 
oss Clocks originating 
with us» having many 
improvements @u and 
syunder our guarantee 
and name: 

In Manocany Cases 
of best workmanship. 


SI-WASHINGTON SF 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS og Fi 1000 ies coh sean’ censigsiesisienn $40,702,691.55 
LIABUEA TIES ss coisecsx-ac'acssioes tense 36,600,270.95 
$4,102,420.60 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street, 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
F. APPEL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


PIPE & REED. 


Y et OR 


120 BoYLSTONS 


BOSTON ~— MASS. 


Quincy Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company 


Cash Fund, April 1, 1906, 


$728,999.13 


Surplus over Reinsurance, 478,022.32 
Losses paid past year, 53,697.94 
Dividends paid past year, 60,630.58 


AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL 


Amount at Risk, %33,100,260.00 
Total Liabilities, 250,976.81 
Dividends paid on every Expiring Policy: 60 per cent. 
on § years, 40 per cent. on-3 years, and 20 per cent. on all 
others. 
CHAS. A. HOWLAND, Pres’t and Treas. 
C. A. HOWLAND, Jr., Vice Pres’t 
WILLIAM H. FAY, Secretary 
JAMES F. YOUNG, Asst. Secy. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
.. « PRINTERS 


272 CONGRESS STREET. 
BOSTON. 
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uRRUCS 


Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, ~ 
Cleansed, Straightened, Packed 


Moth-proof by ’ 


ARMENIAN RUC & CARPET 


RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England. 


15 Temple Place. tet. 121-2 Oxford 
Educational. 


THE HOLTON-ARMS 
SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 


2125 S STREET, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Finely equipped new building. Six resident pupils— 
quiet, healthful, studious life, leading to college or not as 
may be desired. 

JESSIE MOON HOLTON 


Principals: CAROLYN HOUGH ARMS 


Daughters of the late 


The Misses Allen yell-known educator, 

MR. NATH’L 1. 
ALLEN, will reopen their School for Girls, 
OCTOBER 1, 1906. Address 


The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL &f& 


GIRI-S 
Beautifully situated in the heart of the ‘college coun- 
try.” Well known for its pleasant atmosphere and high 
grade of scholarship. Outdoor and winter sports. For 
catalogue, address 
CAROLINE R. CLARK, A.M., PRINcIPAL, 


Ces . P) School 
Miss Kimball’s rer Gitis. 
University Section of Worcester, Mass. 21st 
year. College Preparatory, General and Special courses. 
Scholarships for best college preparatory work. Gym- 
nasium, field sports, etc. Illustrated booklet free. 


The 


MacDuffie Schoo 
FOR GIRLS. 


Springfield Massachusetts 


One of the pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in New England. Limited to thirty 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. 
The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 
The school Year Book, details of courses, etc., 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings 
and grounds will be sent on application. 
Address Box 1711. 

Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 

Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B 


SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORKERS 


BO STO N Director, Jerrrey R. Brackett, Ph.D. 
Assistant, ZiLpuHA D. SMITH. 
Maintained by Simmons College and Harvard 
University. 
For students of the practice of charitable and other social 
work, and workers, paid or voluntary. 
Course of one academic year begins October 2. 
For circulars address 9 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


STATE NORMAL_ SCHOOL. 


Bridgewater, Mass. 

Regular courses. Special courses for college graduates 
and teachers of experience. First-class gymnasium. 
Entrance examinations, Sept, 11-12, Address, 

AvsBert G. Boypen, Prineipal. 


HURCH 
aad L:AREETS 


AT MANU-. 
FACTURERS 


PRICES. 


JOHN H.PRAY & SONS CO. 


658 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 
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